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For the Companion, 


AT THE ELEVENTH HOUR. 


During my sojourn at the Fonda de las Cuatros 
Naciones in Barcelona, a young Englishman ar- 
rived by the Donau, a superb steamer belonging 
to the line that plies bi-weekly between Marseilles 
and the city of the Catalans. 

For want of something better to do, I hired a 
small boat and was rowed over to the steamer, 
which anchored in the middle of the harbor. 

I had reason to regret this trip, for, as the Med- 
iterranean is tideless, and as the sewage of Barce- 
lona discharges itself into the harbor, the rank | 
compound of villanous smell made me so sea- 
sick that I was glad, even for a few minutes, to| 
tread the elevated decks of the Donau in order to’ 
get away from the 
reeking and foul- 
smelling waters. 

Standing by his 
baggage, which 
consisted of a solid 
leather portman- 
teau, brand-new, 
anda small leather 
bag, also new, and 
which, when he 
lifted it, pulled 
every muscle to the 
stretch, was a 
young gentleman 
of apparently 
twenty years of 
age. 

He was very 
fair, with a silken 
yellow mustache 
and yellow hair, 
while his eyes, and 
indeed his whole 
expression, be- 
spoke honesty, 
simplicity and can- 
dor. He appeared 
very anxious to 
get ashore, and 
kept most vigilant 
watch and ward 
over his baggage. 

When I returned 
to the hotel, I encountered him on the stairs, bent 
all on one side from the weight of the satchel, to 
which he still resolutely clung; and later, I found 
him occupying a chair next to mine at the almuer- 
zo, or midday meal. 

“You arrived by the Donau?” I observed, after 
some preliminary remarks. 

“Yes. Did you come to Spain by boat?” 

“No. I came across the Pyrenees, via Perpignan 
and Gerona.” 

“Had you a passport ?” 

“Well, I should say so.” 

“In your own name ?” 

“Why, of course.” 

This query somewhat astonished me. ‘You are 
English ?” I resumed. 

“es.” 

“Yorkshire ?” 

“Well, next door. I’m from Lancashire. The 
fact is, 1 have come to Barcelona to see about set- 
ting up in cotton. Iam a cotton-spinner. Man- 
chester is overdone. There is no opening in Eng- 
land for a young fellow; so I have resolved upon 
risking the small capital I have here or anywhere 
that I can turn an honest penny. This place is 
called the Manchester of Spain, so 1 mean to give 
it a trial.” 

“Do you speak Spanish ?” 

“Not yet, but I mean to buy an ‘ Ollendorf’ to- 
day and commence studying it. Iam not a bit 
clever, but I know my business, and that is a lot. 
Do you speak Spanish ?” 

“Yes.” 

“Then would you mind coming with me to buy 
some clothes? I came away in this suit, and it’s 
a broiler.” 

The suit in question was a Scotch tweed, thick 
as a board, and evidently as inexpensive as it was 
badly made. 

William Thompson—this was the name he gave 
me—repaired with me to my room, where we 
spoke of many things, especially of his future 
in Spain, until the midday heat passed away. 
Then we set forth along the Ramble to the post- 
office. 





He seemed bitter’ 


disappointed at finding no 








letters, and begged of me in almost piteous tones 
to urge the phlegmatic official to search again, and 
yet again, amongst the bunches of missives that 
were bursting the boundaries of their respective 
pigeon-holes. 

“Majiiana,” said the post-master. 

‘“What does he mean ?” asked Thompson. 

“It is pretty evident that you have only just ar- 
rived in Spain,” I laughed. “‘Majiana’ means 
to-morrow, as you will learn to the heavy taxation 
of your temper ere many days roll over. Every- 
thing here is relegated to mafiana.” 
In the evening, I invited this Lan- 
cashire lad to accompany a party con- 
sisting of two Englishmen and my- 
self to the open-air museum on the 
Gracia, called “El Novedades,” 





| where we listened to some brilliant music, and 
| afterward sat down to a light supper at El Sol, 
| the Delmonico of Barcelona. 

| One of the gentlemen of the party was a Devon- 
| shire man, named Charles Marston, whom I had 
met at the club, of which I had been elected an 
honorary member. 

Thompson, as we wended our way to the hotel 
in the liquid pearl of the moonlight, asked me nu- 
merous questions about him: his occupation, 
where he resided, how long he had been in Spain, 
and if he were a run-away, for there was no 
extradition treaty between Great Britain and 
Spain. 

I informed him that I knew Mr. Marston very 
slightly, and as to any detail in connection with 
his past career, he might as well be questioning 
the man in the moon. 

Three or four days passed, during which I saw 
but little of Thompson, for he had picked up 
with the English foreman of a cotton factory, with 
whom he spent the greater part of his time. 

Whenever I happened to come across him, I | 
would ask how the cotton prospects looked, when 
he would reply, “There’s too much majfiana going 
for my taste.” 

Mr. Marston proposed a visit to the gypsy vil- 
lage of Sanche, situated about eight miles from 
Barcelona. I invited Thompson. 

“T cannot go till I get letters,” he said. ‘Only 
imagine! I have not yet received a line from Eng- 
land! I am in a fever.” 

“Why don’t you telegraph ?” 

“T never thought of that.” 

The trip to Sanche was thoroughly enjoyable. 
We ascended the mountains and ate our luncheon 
in the pepper woods, feasting our eyes on the city 
lying beneath us, the glassy Mediterranean at its 
very gates. 

Marston drew out a sketch-book in order to make 
a drawing of a pordiosero, a most picturesque 
beggar, who implored alms, “Por Dios,” or “For 
God’s sake,”—hence his title, when, with the 
hook, half-a-dozen letters tumbled on the grass. 

“You can read them if you like,” laughed my 





Charles Marston, but I am not the real Simon 
Pure. There is some poor wretch of my name 
here who has cut and run, and these letters are 
from his wife. You see,” he added, “I haven’t 
opened two that arrived this morning.” 

“What bad writing!” I exclaimed. 

“She is evidently some illiterate woman; but, 
God help her! she writes in tears,” was Marston’s 
reply, as he began to draw. 

When Marston completed his sketch, which, I 





may add, he kindly presented to me, we returned 


to Barcelona. In the hall of the hotel we encoun- 
tered Thompson. 

“Any letters yet?” I asked. 

“Not a line,” he replied, sighing heavily. 

“Did you wire ?” 

“T will wait till to-morrow.” 

“T see that mafana has got a grip of you. 
you coming to dinner ?” 

“Not to-day; I must see my cotton friend.” 

At dinner I explained to Marston, who was my 
guest, that Thompson was in great distress owing 
to having received no letters. 

“Oh, these dilatory Spanish post-offices!” he 
laughed. “I always march in behind the screen 
and look for my own letters, since I found two ly- 
ing in the letter D in Zaragoza. I knew that they 
had arrived, and resolved to get at them, and I 
did.” 

I was awakened that night by the sounds of dis- 
mal groans proceeding from the apartment on my 
right, the room occupied by Thompson. 

I leaped out of bed, and hastily donning my 
trousers, passed through the window, which was 
open, on to the balcony, and entered the young 
man’s chamber. I found him rolling on the floor 
in a very paroxysm of agony. 

He could hardly speak, and his face, white as 
death, was covered with cold, clammy perspira- 
tion. “I’m—I’m dying,” he gasped. ‘The pain 
is here,” pressing his stomach as he spoke, as 
though he would push it to his back-bone. 

In a few minutes I had half-a-dozen of the hotel 
people on the alert. Warm stupes were applied, 
and in quarter of an hour a doctor arrived. 

“Something has given way inside,” said the 
doctor to me after he had made his diagnosis. 
“He must be kept perfectly quiet. It’s a danger- 
ous case. I will require to bring in Dr. Sanchez 
and Dr. White, the English physician. I will re- 
turn at eight o’clock with these gentlemen.” 

The stuping allayed the pain, and the poor boy 
—he was only twenty—got relief. 

“What does he say ?” he eagerly asked. 

“That you are to be kept very quiet. 


Are 


Hie is to 





companion. “They are, as you see, addressed to 





with him.” 


“I’m afraid I’m done for,” he said, very slowly, 
as if weighing the awful idea with each word. 

“Pshaw! never say die!” I cried. “What non- 
sense !”” 

“Won't you tell me honestly what the doctors 
say ?” he asked, stretching out his plump white 
hand to me. 

“T will.” 

“God bless you!) O my God, if I hadn’t you to 
speak to, what would become of me ?” he cried, in 
a sort of agonized way that was intensely harrow- 
ing. 

rhe doctors did not 
arrive till about ten 
o'clock. They con- 
sulted earnestly and 
long. Their verdict 
was death. He might 
linger for days; he 
might die at any mo- 
ment. An aneurism 
had eaten away 
one coating; it 
Was now eating 
away a second 
and last. 

“Well?” he ex- 
claimed, as I en- 
tered the room af- 
ter the departure 
of the physicians. 
“Ah,” he moaned, 
“vou need not tell 
me; I see itin your 
face.” He was si- 
lent for a second, 
while a look of aw- 
ful fear 
over his counte- 
nance. Then he 
exclaimed,— 

“T must meet it. 

Leave me alone for a 
few minutes. I want 
to—to realize this.” 
I stepped out of the 
window, deeply af- 
fected. The lad was so brave. 
On the balcony was Marston. He 
had heard ‘nothing, as he had 
come straight up to my room. 

“Do you know who Thompson 
is?” he blurted. “He is Charles Marston, a run- 
away forger, and it is Ais letters that I have been 
opening.” 

I reeled. 
horrible. 
believe it. 
cruel error. 

I went back to where the pale-faced lad lay, the 
shadow of death on his blue eyes, his golden hair. 

“You have been awfully good, awfully courte- 
ous and nice to me!” he exclaimed, as I seated 
myself at his bedside. “And—and—I want to tell 
you something.” 

I felt an icy chill, and waited with bated breath 
to hear what I now knew was coming. 

“My name is not Thompson. It is Marston. I 
am—Charles Marston, and—and—I left England 
because I committed a forgery. Oh, do not drop 
my hand! Great God, if you only knew what I 
suffer !” 

I took his hand, which I had involuntarily 
dropped. This seemed to give him comfort. 

“IT married one of the mill-hands, and my peo- 
ple turned their backs upon me. I resolved upon 
being as grand as they were, and I got money—the 
wrong way. If you only could realize the shock + 
received that night I went to the museum with you, 
when you introduced Mr. Marston tome! Every 
time you addressed him, I half-replied. I felt 
sure that I would be discovered.” 

“There are lots of letters for you,” I cried, hop- 
ing to pour some balm on the miserable lad’s gap- 
ing heart-wounds, “from your wife. They came 
to Mr. Marston. I'll get them for you.” 

I left him alone with his letters. What a mo- 
ment! 

‘Will I live till my wife arrives?” he asked, 
after he had devoured the contents of the letters. 

























passed 


This blow was sickening. Oh, it was 
So young, so open! Oh, I could not 
There must be some mistake, some 


“Can I be kept alive? I—I want to see her. She 
has been true through all!” 
I told him that he might live many days. 
“Telegraph for her. Tell her Iam dying. Let 


her not lose a moment. Here is her address.” 





When I returned from the telegraph-office, which 


see you again, and to bring the best doctor in Spain | was close by on the Rambla, he was perfectly 
quiet, a faint flush on his boyish face. 
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“I want to see an English clergyman. I want 
to make restitution to my employers. Will you 
bring one to me? I have two thousand pounds to 
restore, fifteen hundred of it in gold. In case I 
die suddenly, or before you come back, here are 
my keys. A thousand sovereigns in gold are in 
the small hag; the notes and the remainder of the 
gold are in the portmanteau.” 

Accompanied by the other Marston, I proceeded 
in a coach to the quarters of the British Evangeli- 
cal Society, and there met Mr. Mitchell, a very 
type of a Christian gentleman, who at once re- 
turned with us to the hotel. 

To him, the dying lad confided his ill-gotten 
treasure, with a view to its being lodged in bank 
to credit of his defrauded employer. 

A few minutes after this act of reparation had 
been completed, the unfortunate lad breathed his 
last. Oh, how sweet, and young, and innocent he 
looked as he lay dead, a sinile on his white lips, a 
sunbeam playing on his golden hair! How bit- 
terly he had paid for his sin! 

NuGent ROBINSON. 
———~<o-—___—_ 
For the Companion. 
PRESENCE, 
Full of rest the western breeze 
Makes its music through the trees, 
Thou canst feel its breathing warm, 
But thine eyes behold no form, 
Jn thine inner consciousness 
Thou canst feel the sweet caress 
Of thy Maker's constant care. 
Shalt thou doubt because thine eyes 
View no splendid vision rise, 
Glorifying all the air? 
ERNEST W. SHURTLEFF, 


+o 


For the Companion, 


NELLY. 

“John! Draw the curtain back, and come near- 
er. 
weak. I’ve something 1 want to say.” 

The room was as light as the clear sunshine of 
an early spring afternoon could make it, and only 
the failing sight of the dying man was at fault. 

But a noiseless step came close beside the bed, 
and a pair of smooth white hands drew back the 
green, old-time curtains that the farmer’s clumsier 
fingers had been pulling at in vain. 

“There! So! That's cosier; things always did 
move easy to your touch, John. Now let us be 
quick! There isn’t much time, I'm afraid, John; 
and I’ve something I want to say. 
late yet, if we don’t lose time.” 

A sip of cordial put to the old man’s lips, and 
an attentive look from the face that bent over him, 
were the only answers, and Farmer David went 
on 

“IVs about that girl of mine. She’s my Nell 
the prettiest flower that ever grew on the old place, 
and as true a daughter as ever a man had. Where 
I'd like to see her,” and his dim 
looked anxiously out into the room. “Call her, 
I want to see her; I want her to hear what 


we say. 


is she? eyes 


Jolin! 


“Yes, presently,” answered an insinuating voice. 
“You are tired now and are better not disturbed. 
We will talk a few moments if you wish, and then 
you might try to sleep.” 

“Well, then, John, you were always the fine 


ventleman of the family, and you've made a fine | 


place and a tine fortune for yourself in the world, 
while I have been delving away on the old farm. 
And a few thousand dollars in the bank is all I’ve 
managed to lay away. 

“Now Nelly, you know, she’s not my own flesh 
and blood, though she’s the child of my heart all 
the same, and the law will give it all back to vou, 
I suppose, if I don’t settle it. 

“But you don’t want it, John, you don’t want it. 
You're rich already, and too fine a gentleman for 
the old place, take it at the best. 
desk, John, and bring me my will. 
read it to me, to make sure it’s all right before I 
I want Nelly to have it all,—all, John, all! 
*Twould be nothing to you, but twill keep my 
Nelly above want at least.” 


co. 


John crossed the room with noiseless step, and 
taking the will from the desk, he read it to the 
dying man. 

“Is itall right, John? 


away from my Nelly ? 
self, but no matter. 
“Now LT am going to sleep. 
wake, John, and we'll tell her it is all right.” 
His watcher stood by the bedside till the slow 
unnatural breathing showed that the old man hac 


shaven face gleamed with a treacherous smile o 
triumph. 


“Aha!” he muttered to himself, with a noiseless 


langh. “Yes, yes; we'll make it all right. 


and the precious Nelly shall have the old place the 
moment I find no use for it.” 


He crossed the room with his cat-like tread and | she said at last, one night, throwing herself into 
} the arms of little Miss Pettikin when she came for 


stood before the hearth. A few dying embers stil 


smoked between the fire-dogs, and crumpling the 


paper in his hand, he thrust it among the ashes 
and watched till it crisped and curled and a glean 
of red crawled siowly from one corner to the oth 


er, and left it black as the ashes it lay among. 


Then he ground it into dust with his heel anc 
turned away. 

As he did so he heard a slight noise at the win 
dow, and a sound as of some one dropping to th 


ground. He hastened to the window and ijooke: 





I can’t see you well, and my voice seems | 


It’s not too | 


So open my | 
I want vou to 


Clear and plain, so the 
law can’t mistake and take what you don’t want 
I can’t see to read it my- 


Call Nelly when I 


The 
law shall not give me a dollar that I don’t want, | only stealing out by twilight to carry a wreath ora 


| out. No one was in sight but Seth Danbury, the 
| hired man, who was some distance off, walking 
towards the barn. 

Seth had been engaged about a week before, 
and David Harcourt, who was now dying, said he 
had not had such a faithful man for years. 

“Pshaw!” muttered John Harcourt. “It was 
probably Seth passing below the window. It was 
a narrow escape, but the little affair is safe enough. 
Miss Nelly shall have the farm as David directed, 
but not yet—not just yet!” 

When John Harcourt left home twenty years 
before, and set out to make his fortune, he left all 
its honest notions behind him at the same time; 
he had never scrupled at ways or means, and the 
‘fine place” he had made for himself in the world 
had a good many shaky planks at the bottom. 

But all that did not trouble him in the least, and 
he couldn’t tell now why that noise at the window 
should worry him so much, or why it should keep 
sounding in his ears during the next few days. 

By the time those days were over, the neighbors 
began to come with solemn faces, and came till 
the house was running over; and they tramped 
the flower-beds all down, trying to hear through 
the window what the minister was saying within. 

When the funeral was over, they went solemnly 


who stayed to have a bit of talk with the house- 
keeper. 

“And so David never left a will after all?” said 
little Miss Pettikin, the schoolmistress who had 
reigned supreme over the book-learning of the vil- 
lage for the last two generations. 

“Not a sign,” said the housekeeper. ‘Least- 
ways, we can’t find it, and Mr. John would be 
a’most sure to know if there was one.” 

“Well, now, I tell you I would not have thought 
it of David!” said little Miss Pettikin, with a 
flush of indignation rising over her peaceful little 
face. ‘Nelly’s the prettiest girl that ever held a 
spelling-book in this village, and he’s petted her 
and coddled her, and acted as if the ground wasn’t 
good enough for her to walk on; and now to think 
of her being left to work her own way in the world 
with her own little white hands !” 

‘He must a’meant to do it,” said the housekeep- 
er; “but I suppose he was overtaken. 

and her face brightened,—“there’s Mr. John; he 
must know what the Squire planned for, and he’ll 
see it carried out, sure.” 








“Mr. John!” said Miss Pettikin, tossing her 
head till her good-natured little nose seemed in 


danger of going off backwards; “1 


the first arithmetic he ever knew, but he’s got a 
way of reckoning compound interest since then 


that never was learned in these parts, nor prac- | 


tised either, 1 hope! Nelly Harcourt never’ll be 
any better off for Ais help, now I can tell you!” 

“Yes, she will, ma’am; he'll do the handsome 
thing by her, you mark my word! If he don’t, I 
lose my guess, that’s all!” said another voice, in 
strong, cheerful tones that made them start. 

It was Seth Danbury, passing through the room 
to change his black coat for a more serviceable 
} one. 
| Seth never lost time, and before Miss Pettikin 
and the housekeeper had done staring at the door 
he shut behind him, he was upstairs and passing 
the room he knew John Harcourt occupied. 

“Scoundrel!” he muttered, as he shook his fist 
toward it in passing, and then what Nelly called 
the “sunshine,” that always belonged to his hon- 
est face, came out, 


“Yes, my gay fellow, you'll 
do just exactly that! We'll attend to it between 
us,” he added, and the next moment was going 
with a vigorous stride toward the stable to look 
after the horses. 


“Now what did he mean by that?” asked Miss 


Pettikin, 
housekeeper’s face. 


meanwhile, looking ez 





The housekeeper shook her head. 


away again, all but two or three favored gossips, | 


But then,” | 


taught him | 


rerly into the 


“He can’t 
know anything more’n we do,” she said; “but | 


Miss Pettikin wiped her own-eyes, and then | 
wiped Nelly’s. 
| “I suppose he had to die because his time had 
| come,” she said, with a very misty voice. “But 
| that’s no reason you shouldn’t have a home, 
| and enough to keep you in it, too. I can’t really 
| believe it of David. He must have fixed it some- 
| how.” 
| “I’m going to ask!” said Nelly, suddenly free- 
|ing herself; and before the little schoolmistress 
could get her breath for fright, she had run down 
| Stairs to the “keeping-room,” where the last mem- | 
| ber of the Harcourt family sat looking over a box | 
| of old papers. 

“Mr. John,” she said, coming close to the table 
| and laying her pretty hand upon it to steady her- | 
| self, “excuse me for interrupting you, but I should | 
| like to ask if you have found anything.” 

“Found anything, my child?’ answered the | 
| fine gentleman, in a smooth voice. ‘I have found 
|a great many things. But let me hand you a 

chair,” and the same white hands that had put 
back the bed-curtains for the Squire drew a chair 
near his own and waited for her to take it. 

“Thank you!” she said, without moving; “but | 
| I wish you would be kind enough to tell me wheth- 

er there is anything that really belongs to me.” 
“Anything that belongs to you?” repeated Mr. 
John. “A great many things, I hope; youth and 
| good looks certainly, to begin with.” 

The brown eyes flashed now, and the little hands 
began to tremble. 

“T mean, sir, is it necessary for me to earn my 
living? If it is, I shall like to begin to-morrow— 
although”—and she glanced round the familiar 
room—“‘it will break my heart to leave the dear 
old house and all that is in it!” 

“Of course,” said Mr. John, smoothly; “but I 

| think we can arrange so that you can stay. I 
think Mrs. Harcourt will like to come up here for 
{the summer, and of course she will want some 
| one in the kitchen—some one to keep the house in 
|order and so forth, I don’t doubt you will do | 
very well, if you like to stay.” 

How Miss Pettikin clasped Nelly in her tight- | 
sleeved arms, and rocked back and forth when | 
she got her back again upstairs ! 

“The brute!” she said. ‘The horrid creature! 
He sha’n’t speak to you again, nor look at you, if 
I can help it! You pet! you pretty child! If 1| 
| only had a house of my own! ButI haven’t. Or 
lif V’d only laid up a little money! But I didn’t. 
| Or if I only needed an assistant in the school! But 
I don’t;” and thé little schoolmistress cried and 
rocked till Nelly really felt rested and comforted 
on her queer little heart. 

But this was too much luxury, and Nelly sprang 
to her feet. 

“Now, you dear little Pettikin!” she said, fore- 
ing a smile, though her eyes hadn’t lost the flash 
that came into them down stairs; “you mustn’t 
ory another tear! I’m not afraid of work. Didn’c 

I work hard when you were my mistress? It's 
only leaving the dear home that troubles me, and 
—and—feeling it so strange that I should have 
heen forgotten, when he always loved me so! 

“But I must go, and I sha’n’t be long deciding 
where. Just give me a few days, vou dear Petti- 
kin, and T’'ll tell you.” 

The village was all agog again. “Nelly Har- 
court was going out dress-making. She hadn’t a 
cent in the world now, that was certain, and she 
was showing herself as plucky as if she had real 
Harcourt blood in her veins.” 

“Look at this dress, dear Pettikin,” she said, 
smoothing the fulds of her black suit tenderly 
with her slender hand, the next time the little 
school-mistress looked in; “does it not fit well ? 
and there,” opening the door of a closet where a 

| whole row of jaunty-looking dresses hung in gay 
| array, “I shall never wear those again, but are 
| they not well done ? 

“Now, you see, I have only to find some quiet 








| 


” 


he’s a comfortable, cheerful creature, and always place where a dress-maker is wanted, and I shall 


“em.” 


“He spoke pretty positive, though,” said Miss 
Pettikin, drawing her little black veil round her | shoulder again. 


“Seems as | 


bonnet and getting slowly up to go. 
though he knew.” 


busy. 
eted at the Harcourt house a whole morning. Mr 
| John went softly about, touching his hat to every 
always in the most sympathizing tones to Nelly. 
i Had he found a will? Did he know 


1| 
ing to make it right? 
ous thing, and share and share alike ? 

It was all in vain. 


f | 


Guessing did no good; anc 





| room, spoiling her pretty brown eyes with tears, anc 


» | fresh bouquet to the old cemetery under the hill. 
“T can’t bear it any longer! I must know!’ 
l 
| her faithful daily call. 
“Must know what, child?” said Miss Pettikin 
| pushing the black veil out of the way to kiss Nel 
ly’s forehead. 


1| bread! 


For the next few days the village gossips were | at once! 
The lawyer from the next town was clos- 


one he met; and the housekeeper said he spoke 


that the 
Squire meant to provide for her, and was he go- 


fallen into a restless sleep, and then his smooth- | Or would he do the gener- 


poor Nelly meantime sat all day in her solitary 


“IT must know whether I am eating beggar’s 
I feel like a beggar every time I sit at his 


wants to have things go pretty near as folks want | make myself as independent as—as—I know dear 


Father David meant to leave me,” and poor little 
| Nelly hid her face one moment on Miss Pettikin’s 


But going among strangers! The poor child 
would break her heart, and wear her fingers out 
What was the old squire thinking of ? 

From the whitest-haired Old man down to the 
youngest toddler, everybody was Nelly’s friend, 
| and so they all mourned together—all except Seth 

Danbury, and nota cloud ever came over his face, 
| no matter who might be talking about it. 

“Now I don’t think she’s going very far,” he 
said. “Things’ll come out just about right, I 
guess; just you see. "I'would be a pity if we 
couldn’t attend to her somehow amongst us all.” 

But it looked more and more as if Seth was go- 
ing to “lose his guess.” 
was only too glad to hear Nelly would come, and 
Nelly was only in too much haste to get away. 

The jaunty dresses were folded and sent over to 
Miss Pettikin for safe keeping, on a Saturday, and 
on Monday the old green stage was to stop at the 
Harcourt house and carry Nelly away. Every- 
body grieved except Seth, and he whistled away 
as if the world had never been gayer. 

“Let’s drop in and say good-by to her this even- 
ing, a few of us, anyhow,” suggested little Miss 
Pettikin. “I hate the sight of that hypocrite 
there, with his smooth ways and his ‘Sorry Nelly 
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A neighboring village | 


| table, if it is his; and yet, Father David always | will leave us;’ but no matter, let’s go.” 
told me this should be my home as longas I lived.| What a bright idea! They came by twos and 


e 
1 


| O Miss Pettikin! why need he die? He loved me | threes, till the old “keeping-room” could hardly 
have held another. 


so, and he was so dear!” 


“How very kind of you all!” said Nelly, with a 
smile that went to everybody’s heart; but with a 
round red spot burning in each cheek, and the 
white little hands trembling again. 

“Very kind, very neighborly,” said the smooth 
tones of Mr. John. “I hope you will come in 
again after this wilful child has had her way and 
left us.” 

Hark! Who was that? Where ?* 

A hollow, muffled voice seemed to come up 
through the very boards of the floor they stood 
upon. 

“John! John! Come nearer! 
thing I want to say!” 

Every eye turned to Mr. John. He stood trans- 
fixed, and his face grew deadly pale. 

“John! John!” said the voice again. 

Mr. John’s lips moved, but in vain. 
not utter a sound. 

“Let me try it,” said Seth; and stepping for- 
ward he asked, in a loud voice, ‘‘Who’s there, and 
what do you want?” 

“T want to speak to you, John. 
John, whatever you do.” 

John Harcourt’s knees seemed to fail him, and 
he dropped into a chair. 

“Who are you, anyhow, and why don’t you 
come up?” asked Seth again. But without an- 
swering him, the voice seemed to move directly 
under Mr. John’s chair and began again, in the 
same ghostly tones. 

“Call Nelly, John! I want her to hear what we 
say.” 

“What foolery is this ?” cried Mr. John, start- 
ing with a violent effort from his chair, and tak- 
ing refuge on the other side of the room. 

“Come along, some of you, and we’ll see!” 
said Seth, taking a light and leading the stoutest- 
hearted of the party to the cellar. They searched 
it in every corner; but no sign of the dead or the 
living could they find. Back to the keeping-room 
they went, and the moment they reached it the 
voice began again, directly under the spot where 
John Harcourt stood. 

“Go down again, half of you, while the rest of 
us stay here,” said Seth. ‘They went, and while 


I have some- 


He could 


Deal justly, 


| they searched in vain as before, the muffled voice 


came up steadily through the floor with the same 
startling cry,— 

“Draw the curtains back, John; I want to see 
you. I have something I want to say.” 

John Harcourt sprang from his seat, as the voice 
was directly under him again, and fled towards 
the door. 

“Bless my soul!” he cried, in a tremulous voice, 
“T had nearly forgotten it! I must go to the city ; 
I must run for the train!” 

Nelly’s visitors gazed at each other in silence, 
but the silence was unbroken by another sound 
from the zhostly voice. 

“Now, Nelly,” said little Miss Pettikin, when 
the guests had departed, “you just come home 
with me, and we'll see if we can’t keep Sunday 
together.” 

The old green stage called for Nelly at Miss 
Pettikin’s instead of the Harcourt house, and amid 
mingled tears and smiles she was hurried away to 
her new life among the strangers that seemed only 
less dreadful than Mr. John Harcourt to her brave 
little heart. 

The village was half-beside itself over all that 
had happened; but instead of nine-days won- 
ders, there seemed a new wonder every nine days ; 
for scarcely a week had passed before there was a 
fresh excitement. 

Mr. John Harcourt had written Nelly from the 
city that his wife had decided she should not like 
to spend summers on the farm, and as he could 
not be reconciled to see Nelly go away from home, 

‘he had made her a present of the old place, and 
begged her to occupy it, and said the papers were 
all made out. The news came in a letter from 
Nelly to Miss Pettikin, asking her to look after 
the place till she could rent it. 

“Of course I can’t live in it, you know,” she 
wrote, “for I haven’t the means.” 

Seth chuckled to himself a whole day over his 
work, and the village people crowded around him 
in the evening to know if the wonderful news was 
true. 

“Didn’t I tell you so?” he said. “I told you 
he’d do the handsome thing at last, if you only 
gave him time, and he'll come down with a few 
| thousand of bank-stock before he’s done, just to 
keep up the old place with. Now, mark my 
| words! If he don’t, I lose my guess, that’s all.” 

Seth was a saving man, and he had a little 
money invested in the city with the same bank- 
|ers whom the squire had trusted, and dividends 
| becoming payable on a certain day, he put on his 

black coat again, and went to the city to collect his 
share. 

He did not seem in any hurry, but sauntered 
near the bank till he saw John Harcourt coming. 

“Glad to see you,” said Seth; ‘I wanted to 
speak to you about the horses.” 

John started, frowned, and then, in the old 
smooth tones, said he should be “most happy.” 

But hark! Once more! What was that? 
Through the stone pavement under John Har- 
court’s feet came up the muffled ghostly voice 
again, in disturbed and pitiful tones,— 

“John! John! Come nearer! I have some- 
thing I want to say!” 

He leaped backward and his face seemed tarned 
to stone. 

“What's that ?” said some passers-by, ‘‘some- 
body caught in the coal-hole ?” 
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But there was no coal-hole, the pavement was 
solid and firm, and the voice was beginning again 
under John Harcourt’s feet. 

“Lift me up a little, John! liftme up! I want 
to have everything right before it’s too late. I 
want Nelly to have it all, John, all!” 

Half-a-dozen people had gathered now, and 
were beginning to get excited. 

“Call the police said one. 
smothering down there!” 

“T tell you there isn’t!” said another. “I saw 
that flagging laid, and it’s solid as a rock under- 
neath.” 

Whether it was or not, up came the voice still, 
with the same ghostly entreaties over and over— 
“John! John!’ 

“Anybody here who answers to that n 
asked one of the crowd at last. But no one an- 
swered. Mr. John Harcourt had fled away, the 
voice suddenly ceased, and the wondering crowd 
gradually dispersed. 

Very soon the little school-mistress had another 
letter. 


‘‘Somebody’s 


” 


ame : 


DEAR MIss PETTIKIN,” it said, “Show could I ever 
think my uncle selfish and hard? Only see what he 
has done! He has made over the bank-stock to me. 
He says he has enough without it, but how generous 
he is! and I am coming home to live once more. 
Won’t you come and live with me, you dear Pettikin? 
You’re not afraid of ghosts, I am sure!” 





So there was another party at the Harcourt 
house, not to say good-by this time, but to wel- 
come Nelly home again, and a merry set they 
were. 

Just then Miss Pettikin drew Seth into a corner 
and whispered to him, shading her funny little 
mouth with her hand,— 

“What do you think I’ve heard about you?” 
she said. “A man from where you used to live 
told me to-day you were a ventriloquist. Now, I 
do want to know !”” 

“Well, ma’am,” said Seth, the “sunshine” on 
his face coming out with an extra gleam, “I play 
at it a little now and then.” 

“Seth Danbury, you come here!” said the lit- 
tle school-mistress, pulling him into the corner 
again, “confidential now, between you and me—I 
never’ ll tell—can you make your voice sound as if 
it came up through the floor ?” 

“Well, marm,” said Seth, “between you and 
me, and strictly confidential, I have done such a 
thing, and even through a stone flagging too.” 


? 
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For the Companion. 


OUTJUGGLED. 


“Now turn your tongue loose, Mac, and tell us a 
good story; some wild yarn. We don’t want any fan- 
cy stuff, but a real adventure, something exciting, out 
of your own knock-about experiences on the frontier.” 

It was during our hunting trip up Red River into 
‘Texas and the ‘“‘Nations” territory. We had camped 
that night in the shelter of the bluffs, and had a roar- 
ing camp-fire burning; for a blustering ‘‘norther’’ had 
come down on us. Mac had figured as a travelling 
magician. 

“Well, gentlemen,’’ Mac responded, at length, and 
in compliance with our urgent, hilarious demand on 
him, ‘I wild tell you a little thing that happened to me 
once ona time, and not so very long ago, either. It 
was last fall, in fact, and came off at one of the Co- 
manche villages. 

‘About the middle of November, I was trailing my 
cart and show-truck over the ‘Sill Route’ once more, 
and I camped for the night at the Comanche town, as 
I’d done a dozen times before that. I knew the bucks 
every one of them, or thought I did, and I felt no fear 
at going among ’em alone, though before I’d always 
carried a driver. 

“Well, [ hadn’t got my supper cooked before a lot 
of young bravos came down to my wagon and engaged 
me for a show that evening in their new schoolhouse! 
Well, they’ve got one, a big log house, with a board 
floor and seats. It had just been built, and they’d got 
an edicated half-breed girl to teach. 

“T told the young chaps that if they’d help me rig a 
little staging and put up my curtains and raise me five 
dollars, I’d give ’em a first-class show, with all the lat- 
est’ performances in legerdemain. 

“Well, these young bucks that I was speaking of 
come down in ’bout an hour with half the town, young 
and old, big and little, at their heels, and away we 
went, cart, horse and all, over to their schoolhouse, 
which was built in the woods ’bout forty rods from 
the village. In a very short space of time we had a 
narrow staging rigged, and I hung my calico curtains 
‘cross the front of it, packed in my truck-chests, and 
while the house was a-filling up plumb full of the 
black, greasy-faced beggars, I got ready for business. 

“They raised me the five dollars in silver, and paid 
it cheerful as you please; the beggars’ll give their last 
cent either for a drink of whiskey or to see any kind 
of a queer performance that is new to them. 

““Well, I opened up on ’em. I performed with rings, 
with cup and ball, and set ’em all a-grunting and 
a-chuggering with delight. 

“Then I loaded a pistol, marked the bullet, and let 
’em examine it; and then handing the pistol toa young 
buck, I told him to shoot me square between the eyes. 
That was too much for them Comanches; they just 
gripped their seats and grunted like a lot of wild hogs 
that you’ve just jumped in a thicket of sweet-briers. 

“That young buck’s hand trembled like a mule’s 
ear; but he pulled down on me, gritty like, shut 
his teeth and cut loose. Then them Comanches just 

rose to their feet and yelled! But I stepped down out 
of the smoke and motioned ’em back into their seate, 
and got ’em quiet agin. 


| 


“Then I opened my lips and showed ’em the bullet 


between my teeth, and when they’d all seen it there, I 


took it out and passed it round. It had the same marks 


as the bullet they’d seen me put in the pistol. 

“But I hadn’t done with ’em yet; fool that I was, I 
proposed the rope performance, and called on two of 
their best mento come up and tie me, telling ’em that 


have time to saddle a pony, if the horse were right 
there. 

“I produced my rope, a good long one, three-eighths, 
and stout enough to hold a two-year-old steer. I lay 
down on the platform and told ’em to come on and do 
their tying. At first they all seemed a little scared of 
trying; that bullet business, you see, had made ’em a 
little shy ’bout fooling round me. 

“Presently, a big, tall, ugly-looking old buck, wear- 
ing a green blanket round him and a lot of dyed tur- 
key feathers in his hair, came up on the stage and mo- 
tioned to a stout young one, sitting near, to come and 
help him. The young chap trotted up and they went 
at me. 

“IT swelled out my muscles with all my might; you 
know how the trick’s done; but, gentlemen, before 
they got half done, I knew I was cornered. 

“T saw it in that old black villain’s wrinkled, scowl- 
ing face and in his murderous, snaky little eyes. He 
was one of their medicine-men, probably the greatest 
of the tribe. The old brute was jealous of me; and 
knowing there was nothing any more supernatural 
about my tricks than about his own heedyus juggling, 
he’d made up his mind to corral me in one of my own 
performances. 

“Well, gentlemen, that rope was passed round my 
wrists in a twinkling, and drawed so tight that I 
winked hard with the pain, and I felt the veins swell 
almost to bursting. 

“From my wrists they passed the rope tight around 








dreamed of ! for a minute | thought my time had come, 
and that I should be torn to pieces by the screeching | 
mob; but the old man shook his medicine-rattle at ’em 
and down they set again, quiet as you please. 

“sListen!’ he said. ‘Go home now, my children, to 
your tepees and sleep; come not here till morning, 
when you'll find the bad medicine of the whites harm- 
less as the water of the Coder. He shall not hurt you. 
Go, and leave me with the medicine-dog; for I must 
breathe again upon him, and my breath will take away 
all his charms and all his magic. He shall ketch no 
more bullets in his teeth. Go, my children, for my 
breath is sacred and can be of no good until all the 
members of my tribe are in their lodges.’ 

“And do you believe it, they all got up and skipped 
out of there, every mother’s son of ’em! There I was, 
left alone with that heedyus old beast. I had worked 
desputly all the time he was talking, trying to draw 
my hands from the rope. I loosened one of ’em just a 
trifle, enough to know that in half an hour of hard work 
I could bring my wrist through, by peeling all the 
skin off with it. Well, when they'd gone and the last 
sound of ’em died away, the old juggler stuck his 
face inside. 

“*«T go now,’ says he, ‘I go to my tepee to prepare 
my medicines against the medicine of the white dog. 
When I come again the white man’s magic shall all be 
mine; he will tell me all his medicines.’ Then he 
came inside, felt of all my knots, made himself sure of 
’em, and then went out and left me, 
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OUTJUGGLED. 


my waist, then took a half hitch round my neck and 
knotted it under my arms. Then they went for my 
legs with the other end of the rope, and tied my an- 
kles (I’d taken off my boots) so tight that my feet 
ached before they'd finished knotting. 

“T laid there and never opened my mouth; [ wouldn’t 
even let myself think till they pulled the curtains on 
me. When they got through, I told ’em to draw the 
curtain and shut me in so that I might set my medicine 
at work upon the ropes. I saw the old medicine-man 
grin as I give the order. He shoved the young fellow 
off the staging and pulled the curtains to, leaving him- 
self inside. Then I heard a surprised grunt all over 
the house, and I began to think. 

“T let my muscles relax and shrunk up like a turtle; 
but them knots shrunk with me, and I found myself 
helpless as a baby; and there was that old grinning 
wretch bending over me with his snakish black eyes 
just glittering in triumph! 

***Guess you’ve got me, old man,’ said I; ‘what are 
you going to do about it?’ 

“He bent lower over me, and made a hissing noise 
with his mouth, a noise that sounded exactly like the 
buzz of a rattlesnake’s tail. Everything and every- 
body in the room was as still as a tomb-stone. I 
couldn’t hear a breath outside. All at once that wretch 
stopped his hissing, and with a quick movement jerked 
my head up between his knees, jammed something be- 
tween my jaws, whipped a red scarf out from under 
his blanket, and passed it around my head and mouth 
—gagged me, in fact, tight as a double-sinched bucker. 

**P’ve given my last show on this earth,’ I thought. 
Then the old villain backed down off the platform and 
slipped out from under the curtain. 


old juggler was mixed up with their racket. 


At midnight every one of you would have died. 


snakes the Creeks and the Choctaws in the East.’ 











T could get out of their knots before one of ’em would 





old man ceased speaking, the crowd just got up anc 


‘There was a general grunt of curiosity and aston- 
ishment outside; and a heap of admiration for their 


“** Silence !’ growled the old wretch in Comanche. 
‘Silence! I have breathed upon the bad medicine-man 
of the whites. If I had not done so, his vile, poisonous 
breath would have slain every warrior in the room. 
Just 
as the moon rose above the tree-tops, your spirits 
would have left your bodies. Your squaws and your 
children would have been given to them crawling 


“Of course I’m only trying to give you the substance 
of what he said. I don’t understand their jargon, only 
well enough to get their general meaning. When the 


shricked in the awfullest hlood-curdling yells you ever 


‘So that’s your game, is it?’ thought I, and T began 
to take hope at once. I hadn’t time to think over the 
situation; I just worked jike a beaver, with the sweat 
pouring off me like rain off a slicker. 

“Tt was a struggle for life; for of course 1 hadn't a 
doubt but the medicine-man meant to kill me, whether 
I told him any of my tricks or not. He would smother 
me like a cat in a sack, and pretend to his tribe that his 
breath had killed the medicine-man of the whites, 
when he would possess himself of my trinkets and be 
the greatest man that ever trod a Comanche town. 

“Well, he was gone longer than I had any reason to 
hope for; and after a time I wrenched my right hand 
through the loop that held it. And I peeled it, too, 
peeled it horribly. But after that the work was easy ; 
I got my arm loose, got my jackknife out of my pocket, 
managed to open the big blade with the stiff, swelled 
fingers of my other hand. Then I cut and slashed for 
a minute, tore the bandage off my mouth, and spit out 
a deer’s-horn charm. I was nearly smothered with my 
efforts; for of course I couldn’t breathe through my 
mouth till I got the scarf off; but I soon gained my 
breath and set up, a free man. 

“Then [ began to think and to act. My right hand 
was just streaming with blood, and an idee struck me. 
I smeared it all over my face, till it was perfectly red 
with blood. Then I got up and fished a white sheet 
out of one of my chests, a piece of white ‘factory’ that 
I'd used in some of my tricks. I put that around me, 
turned down the lantern and the other light inside the 
curtains, got out my six-shooter, then leaned back 
against the wall and waited. 

“Tt was nearly half an hour yet before I heard the 
old heathen coming. He stole in, soft as a cat, and 
slid along up to the curtains. I always carry three 
lamps with me. Two of them were burning in the 
room; but he seemed puzzled about the light behind 
the curtain. Presently he opened a crack and peeked 
in. What do you think I saw? The horriblest face 
ever a human being wore! The cheeks painted a blar- 
ish green, half-moons of ghastly yellow under the eyes, 
a jet-black ring about the ugly, grinning mouth, and 
three blood-red stripes across the forehead; while the 
little black eyes shone with a fierce, beastly glitter 
that couldn’t be described. 

‘‘He’d got himself up in a more fearful shape than I 
had. 
ceed—not any! 





1 | floor; there was nothing there but a bloody spot. 














for him, and struck out as I jumped. 


to stay! 
me frightfully. 


dog, will you—you ? 
medicine of the white man alone!’ 


He was going to scare me; but he didn’t suc- 


“He give a surprised ‘whooh’ as he looked on the 
I'd 
cleared away the ropes and tossed ’em one side. Then 


he looked up and L stepped forward, jerked the cur- 


ains one side, and exhibited my git-up to him. With 


a sharp yell he threw up both his hands, and there 
came over his bedaubed face the ghastliest look of 
fright it’s ever ben my fortune to behold. 
c 


I wish | 
ould have painted it; I should be famous to-day. 

“But I didn’t give him any time to recover; I jumped 
He went his 
ength on that platform likea beef-ox. Then I grabbed 


the pieces of rope and before he come to himself enough 


0 realize what the movement meant, I had him tied; 


yes, and had that old deer’s-horn charm between his 


jaws, bound there with his own red scarf, tighter than 


wax! 


“T'd bound him with limp muscles, and he was there 


He came to himself in a minute and glared at 
“Hat hal says I. ‘You'll breathe on the white 
Lay there and learn to let the 


“But [ didn’t waste time palavering at him. [hustled 


my things out of there, hitched onto my cart, and 
skipped out and away; and, gentlemen, [ never went 
fooling round any Comanche village agin.” 


F. W. CALKINs. 
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SELF-SACRIFICED, 


Hope not the eure of Sin till Self is dead; 
Forget it in Love's serviecr. and the debt 
Thou canst not pay, the angels shall forget. 

— Whittier 
o> oe 


For the Companion, 


BOYS AND GIRLS IN CHINA. 
By the Editor of the “Chinese American.” 

Thére are very many excellent reasons why the Chi- 
nese parent regards his son with a greater affection 
than he bestows upon his daughter, some of which | 
will here state. 

In the first place the sons invariably inherit the sur- 
name of the father, perpetuating the existence of his 
family, for one generation at least. 

Secondly, they assume the responsibilities of the 
father, including his debts and State crimes; and 

Thirdly, whatever honors the son may achieve by 
reason of his acquirements, or otherwise, are accred- 
ited to his sire. 

For instance, if a son obtains promotion to State 
honors, a-suitable honor or State title is accordingly 
conferred by the Emperor upon the father, as a re- 
ward for his labor in bringing his son to the attain- 
ment of such a station of honor and usefulness. 

Finally, under no consideration are sons permitted to 
seek their own pleasure without first making glad the 
hearts of their parents, with tender solicitude no less 
marked than was that of their parents toward them, 
while yet they were young and helpless. 

These are the cardinal principles relative to filial 
duty embodied in the text-books of all Chinese schools 
from those of the primary grade to those from which 
the advanced scholar graduates, and is promoted to 
sucha position as his attainments in Confucian doe- 
trines entitle him, 

This position is decided upon in the “Halls of Com- 
petitive Examination,” held every three years in each 
county, and every ten years in the capitol, where the 
highest honors are conferred upon him who can most 
fully expound the doctrines of that great teacher. 





Therefore when a son is born the Chinese parents 
make great demonstrations of joy; whether i* be the 
seventh or the seventieth son it matters not, for on the 
principle that one cannot possibly have too much of a 
good thing, there can never be too many sons in a 
Chinaman’s family. 

It is, however, possible to have too many daughters; 
and why such a state of things exists I will endeavor to 
explain. 

First, then, at a proper age girls invariably change 
their names and become members of a strange family, 
owning no allegiance to those who reared them, nor 
are they obliged or required to requite their parents in 
any manner whatever for the care and expense inci- 
dent to their support from infancy to maturity. 

Consequently all this cost and trouble, and it is no 

inconsiderable item, is a dead loss to their parents. 
Therefore, to have a large family of girls is to be 
doomed to a life of labor from which not even the least 
return may reasonably be expected. 
It is frequently the case that parents utterly lose 
sight and knowledge of the whereabouts of their 
daughters, and likewise daughters of their parents; for 
by the common laws of China, the daughter is obliged 
to serve and render obedience to the parents of her hus- 
band solely. 

“She must not have her affections divided.” After 
she is married all responsibility relative to her own 
father and mother forever ceases. 

Several instances have come under my personal ob- 
servation where daughters who were living in affluence 
with their husbands have allowed their aged parents 
to beg and finally to perish for want of proper food. 

They did not trouble themselves to render such as- 
sistance as would have prolonged the lives of their 
parents, although to have done so would have made 
them none the poorer. Should a son allow such a 
thing to occur, the public as well as the authorities 
would take cognizance of the matter at once, and there 
would be visited upon such an ungrateful son a pun- 
ishment second only in severity to that of decapitation, 
as his just due for such gross ingratitude. 

The daughters are exempt from such punishment by 
reason of their being legally a member of an entirely 
different family, both by name and marriage. 

These are some of the reasons why daughters are 
not so much thought of as sons; and why it is pos- 
sible to have too many of the one, and not possible to 
have too many of the other. 

Upon the birth of a daughter a name is immediately 
conferred upon her with but little if any feasting or 
other joyful demonstrations over the event. Quite 
differently is the birth of a son received. 

In the latter instance the happy parents wait a whole 
month before bestowing a name upon the new-comer, 
during which time great preparations are made in an- 
ticipation of the joyful occasion. 

If after the expiration of thirty days the ‘‘treasure” 
(son) lives, having safely passed through all the little 
ailments incident to babyhood, the parents and their 

friends prepare at once for the ‘‘fe tow”? or first shave. 
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This ceremony, in a religious sense, corresponds 
to infant baptism as practised by most Christian 
denominations of this country ; but it is attended 
with more expense. The ceremonies are also of 
a more animated and joyful nature. 

The eventful day having arrived, all of the 
aged men and women relatives of the family being 


| 








rick’s day in the morning,” had his birthday 
chanced to fall upon the seventeenth day of 
March! 

‘What strange fashions the Chinese have!” you 
doubtless exclaim; to which I readily give assent, 
for to you they are no doubt both strange and 
odd, There are, however, many other equally 





BOYS AND GIRLS IN CHINA. 


present by invitation, a great feast is spread, of | 
which all partake. 

During its progress three venerable old ladies, | 
with three gentlemen also of venerable appear- | 
ance, are selected to perform the ceremonies. The 
first part consists in offering a sacrifice of burnt 
offerings to the gods above and the gods below. | 

Such hurnt-offering consists of whole pigs, chick- 
ens, fowls, and incense-sticks. While these are 
burning the parents join in offering up their heart- 
felt thanks, gratefully and with joy acknowledg- | 
ing themselves the recipients of the choicest bless- 
ing heaven could bestow. | 

This part of the ceremony over, the three old 
ladies proceed to roll up their great silken sleeves 
preparatory to giving the fortunate youngster his 
first shave, which, by the way, is not performed | 
with arazor upon the chin, but with a pair of 
shears upon the crown of the head! 

We use the word “shaving,” but it would be 
nearer the correct word if we should call it “‘shear- 
ing.” The manner of performing this shearing, as 
well as the queer figure outlined upon baby’s pate, 
is really comical. 

While the old ladies are busily engaged in their, 
to them, very agreeable task, baby is protesting 


against the perpetration of this outrage upon his | 


crown with all the strength of his little lungs, sup- 
plemented by vigorous kicks of his sturdy little 
legs, and frantic clutchings of the chubby hands 
at anything and everything within his reach. 

At length the ordeal is over, the old ladies hav- 
ing clipped and cropped until they are satistied. 

Baby’s head is a sight to behold! 

An American barber’s heart would ache, could 
he contemplate the artistic labors of those venera- 
ble dames, and baby himself would bellow like a 
young ox could he behold in a glass the terrible- 
looking head he has had put on him by those from 
whom he has every reason in the world to expect 
better treatment. 

I really think that if the innocent little one knew 
what those old ladies were about while fussing 
around his little head, he would decide to rest 
content with his hair in the shape nature fash- 
ioned it, “by a large majority !” 

After the bair is cut, then come the three vener- 
able old gentlemen aforesaid, accompanied by their 
wives,(no widow, widower, bachelor or old maid, 
being allowed to officiate), who suggest a name or 
names appropriate, in their estimation, to bestow 
upon the child. 

These old gentlemen generally pretend to know 
something about astronomy, and while discussing 
the different names suggested, make a pretence of 
consulting the moon and stars, as though to 
determine astrologically upon the name which 
they deem most proper for the young celestial to 
bear! 

I knew of a boy whose birthday fell upon a 
leap-year, and on the twenty-third day of the very 
month that, according to Chinese chronology, was 
the extra month of that year. 

After the astronomers had studiously searched 
the firmament for a suitable name for him, they 
decided that the infant should be called “tyuen S. 
S.,”’ that is, “leap-year in the fourth moon,” for 
it was the first moon, or month, of that year that 
had its additional month. 

1 wonder how one of my readers would have 


| companies that propose to build lines of road which 


| should succeed in establishing their independence, 


strange customs current in that far-off land, some 
of which I shall take occasion to speak of at some 
future time. Wone Cun Foo. 
+o 
For the Companion. 
TWO VICTORIES. 


A hero came from battle, where the slain 
Lay piled in bloody heaps upon the plain; 
And all the ps ang sang the hero’s praise, 
And crowned him with the victor’s honored bays. 
A simple child fought hard against a sin, 
And won a mighty victory within; 
No one rehearsed his praise, or suug his fame, 
But Heaven's recording angel wrote his name, 
(. M. SHELDON, 








LAND GRANTS. 

A very determined effort is to be made during 
the present session of Congress to repeal some of 
the “unearned land grants” to railroads. The 
question is not a political one, nor is it sectional, | 
although the Western and some Southern mem- 
bers show more interest in it than do most of the 
members from the Eastern States. 

The policy of giving public land to railroad 


it is supposed will be of general importance, dates 
back nearly, or quite thirty years. But it was 
most extensively adopted during the Civil War, 
to encourage the construction of railroads across 
the continent. 

It was easy to foresee that if the Southern States 


nothing would be more natural than that Califor- 
nia and Oregon and the Pacific Territories, sepa- 
rated as they were from the rest of the country by 
two or three thousand miles of uninhabited land, 
and two great mountain chains, might think of 
setting up a Western Republic of their own. 

With the purpose of guarding against this dan- 
ger, and of uniting the interests of California 
firmly to those of the other States, Congress made 
what now seem extraordinarily liberal grants of 
lands and Government bonds, to three great trans- 
continental lines, and to numerous branch lines. 

Very few people doubt the wisdom of the poli- 
cy at the time it was adopted. The object was a 
truly national one, and it could not then be accom- 
plished without the very liberal aid which Gov- 
ernment gave it. The proof of this last assertion 
lies in the fact that those who engaged in the en- 
terprise, were looked upon by their friends as en- 
tering upon a hazardous and almost mad specula- 
tion. 

A condition was attached to each land grant. 
The road must be completed within a specified 
time, to the satisfaction of Commissioners appoint- 
ed by the President. Some of the lines were 
completed, and fulfilled the condition, and the 
lands were patented to the companies. As to these 
there is no question. 

Other companies have obtained their lands, al- 
though the roads were not finished at the time set. 
In order to raise money for building the roads, 
they had issued bonds which were to be paid out 
of the proceeds of lands to be sold. The Govern- 
ment and the courts took a lenient view of such 
cases, considering the large interests of innocent 
purchasers of these bonds. 





liked ft, if his parents had named him “St. Pat- | 


It was held that the object of Congress was to 
secure the building of the roads, which had been 
done, though tardily, and that where men had in 


the accident that they did not complete their roads 
strictly within the time set, was not one of which 
a great Government like ours could honorably 
take advantage. 

No land grant, accordingly, made to any com- 
pany which has at any time completed its line, has 
yet been revoked. But there are many cases un- 
decided. Until within a few years land was pat- 
ented to the companies upon evidence of the con- 
struction of the road after the expiration of the 
limit of time. Now the patents for land “earned” 
by construction, are withheld until Congress shall 
act upon the matter. 

Although public opinion has changed very much 
in recent years as to the policy of land grants, 
and although no scheme, however meritorious it 
might be, could now get an acre of land out of 
Congress, yet there are two sides to this question, 
as there are to almost every other. 

So far as strict legal right is concerned, it is al- 
leged on the one hand that since the condition on 
which the land was promised has not been ful- 
filled, the grant should be forfeited. To this it is 
replied that not one of the charters provides for, 
or threatens, a forfeiture of the grant. 

As a matter of equity it is contended on 
the one hand, that in expectation of the grants, 
men have put their money into the bonds which 
have been sold to build the road, and if the grants 
are declared forfeited, the Government will have 
obtained the benefit for which it was willing to 
pay, at the expense of these innocent investors. 

To this it is replied that the investors took their 
risk, and that it is important for the people to re- 
cover the “unearned” lands for settlement. 

These are the chief points in controversy, and 
it will be seen that there is plenty of room for men 
to take either side of the question. 

(a me 
For the Companion. 
STRAIGHT ON TO PORT. 


Straight through the sea-foam and the awful sea, 
And winds that battle round us day and night, 
Till the pale moon hides her white face in fright, 
The ship that bears my longing heart and me 
Fares toward that port where waiting loved ones be, 
And on the hearth of home the fire is be gee 
There wistful eyes shall be made glad with sight, 
And perils past forgotten joyfully. 
So, through long nights, and brief, sad winter days, 
Or summer’s short-lived triumphs, or young springs, 
Or autumn’s wind-blown, melancholy ways, 
My soul bears onward to her haven far, 
Beyond the outermost sea’s dim harbor-bar, 
There to forget what storms have bruised her wings. 


LOUISE CHANDLER MOULTON. 
At Sea, Jan, 14, 1884, 


——————~O>—___—_ 
POLITICAL LEADERS IN CHINA. 
China offers at present the unparalleled specta- 
cle to the world of a nation aged to decrepitude 
and imbecility, that suddenly exhibits all the 
strength and energy of youth. She has consoli- 
dated all her powers, extended her trade, regained 
possession of all the territory which she lost fifty 
years ago. She has strengthened herself by an 
army and navy which will make formidable an- 
tagonists, and is now quietly asserting her right 
to a foremost place among the civilized nations of 
the world, to whom thirty years ago she was a 
laughing-stock and object of compassion. This 
change in her condition is chiefly owing to three 
men. : 
The Emperor is still, as our readers know, a 
boy of about thirteen years old, and during his 
long minority, for he succeeded to the throne in 
1875, the sovereign power has been in the hands 
of two empresses. They in turn have been ruled 
by Prince Li Hung Chang, a Mandarin of high 
birth. He has advocated the peace policy in 





He has waged a crusade against opium for 
years; any soldier guilty of using it is beheaded. 
General Tso is now a nobleman and Minister of 
War. He heads the war-party, who are resolved 
to expel all foreigners and restore China to her 
ancient state of isolation. In fact, it is said that 
next to opium, he hates Europeans. 


~~ 
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THE FATHER OF HIS COUNTRY. 

Gen. Washington must have been one of the most 
industrious of men, particularly with the pen; al- 
though, like most men of out-of-door habits, he had no 
great love for that little instrument, said to be “‘might- 
jer than the sword.” 

He did not enjoy bending over a desk when the sky 
was clear, and his horse was pawing before his door, 
impatient for the expected canter to a farm five miles 
away. He loved to be on horseback, chasing the fox, 
or riding over his estate to inspect the growing crops, 
and the lazy cultivators thereof. 

But the master of this man was Duty. Obedient to 
the behests of duty, he wrote during his lifetime of 
sixty-seven years, many thousands of letters, some of 
them very long, and all written with care and exact- 
ness. The spelling and punctuation were not always 
up to the standard of modern times, but the matter of 
the letters was stated plainly and fully. 

There seems no end to the discovery of his letters. 
After the publication of enough to fill twenty octavo 
volumes, every anniversary of his birth elicits addi- 
tions to our stock. 

One thing is very remarkable: no matter how many 
letters are disinterred, no matter how private their na- 
ture, we always find in them the same wise, just, 
sound-hearted Washington. No disagreeable disclos- 
ures oblige us to reconsider our estimate of the moral 
worth of the man. Whether he is writing to an over- 
seer about a refractory negro, or to a nephew at school 
who is giving his teacher trouble, or to a store-keeper 
of his Christmas bill, we see him just and considerate. 
We see him intent on doing the thing that is exactly 
right. 

Recently, Mrs. Martha J. Lamb, the very able editor 
of the Maguzine of American History, gave her read- 
ers some new letters of Washington to his sister, Mrs. 
Betty Lewis, in which he writes of his niece, Miss 
Harriet Washington, who was a member of his family 
for more than seven years. 

They show us that the father of his country was an 
excellent uncle also. He provided for her and her two 
brothers, during their childhood and youth, at an ex- 
pense, as he remarks, of “several hundred pounds for 
their board, schooling and clothing,” since their father 
was hopelessly insolvent. 

Finally, when Miss Harriet was a young lady of ma- 
ture age, he took care that the suitor for her hand 
should give a proper account both of himself and of 
his estate. It was his opinion, as he told his sister, 
that matrimony with scanty means and a large family 
was not a very “eligible situation” for a young lady 
accustomed to the ease and abundance of Mount Ver- 
non. 

Good sense, rectitude, generosity—these were the 
ruling traits of George Washington. 





+o. 
TYPE-WRITING, 

Since the Companion, some months ago, suggested 
to young girls that they could find employment at type- 
writing, we have received a large number of letters 
asking for more definite information concerning it. 

A type-writer is a machine of very simple construc- 
tion, which any young person of ordinary intellect can 
readily understand, and learn to manipulate. With 
practice comes expertness, as in the use of a sewing- 
machine. The cost of a good instrument varies from 
eighty to one hundred dollars. We will not recom- 
mend any especial machine. 

The objection to the type-writers is that they are 
liable to get out of order, and it is annoying and incon- 
venient to send them to the manufacturers for repair, 
but with every month improvements are added, and 





China, and has developed her internal resources, 


conservative school, in manners and religion, as 
well as politics. 

The Marquis Tseng is known as the chief diplo- 
matist of China, in managing its relations with 
European powers. He was sent to St. Peters- 
burg to make the last treaty with Russia concern- 


since then has been the accredited ambassador to 
France. 

It is he who has been conducting, with great 
skill, the negotiations with respect to Tonquin, 
which are not yet concluded. In coolness, con- 
sistency, and keenness of argument he has proved 
himself more than a match for his European an- 
tagonists. And although France would now glad- 
ly begin the war, the Marquis Tseng has deprived 
her of the advantage of a good diplomatic excuse 
for beginning hostilities. 

He is a profound, shrewd, courteous tactician, 
whose calm patience and inexorable obstinacy 
have proved too powerful for less subtle European 
diplomatists. His motto appears to be, ‘Every 
thing is possible to the man who waits.” 

The third of the great leaders of China is the 
popular hero, General Tso Tsung-Tang. This 
Asiatic Bismarck is a man of low birth, who has 
pushed his way up by sheer merit. He was the 
conqueror of the great Tae-ping Rebellion, and 
conducted the campaign against Kashgar, which 
lasted for five years. During this time he led his 
army across vast sterile wastes, and was compelled 
to plant crops and wait to reap them in order to 
feed his troops. He won back every inch of land 
which China had lost. 

He is described as an ugly, fat old man of sev- 
enty, with honest eyes and an imperious voice. 
His clothes are old and shabby, his house bare as 
a prison. Every dollar he receives goes to buy 





good faith put their money into the enterprises, 








European arms for his troops, who worship him. 





opened up mines, and tried persistently to keep | 
up friendly relations with all other countries. He | 
is an old man, and belongs to the old-fashioned | 


ing the retroversion of the territory in Kuldja, and | 


they will probably soon reach perfection. 

The machines are principally used by women in the 
large cities, who are employed as private secretaries, 
or as clerks in large business houses, or in schools or 
offices. They are also used by women who have 
learned stenography, and who translate and print 
short-hand reports; or by those who have sufticient 
knowledge of the technicalities of the law to interpret 
the abbreviations in legal papers sent to them to copy. 
Women can make from ten to twenty dollars per 
week, according to their expertness and patronage. 
| The Companion would advise no young girl living on 
a farm, or in a small town, to go to one of the large 
cities in the hope of earning a fortune or even a liveli- 
hood by type-writing, stenography, wood-engraving, 
painting, or any other occupation whatever. For one 
competitor which she would find at home, she would 
meet a hundred in Boston, New York or Philadelphia, 
and encounter dangers besides, of which, in her pro- 
tected home, she knows nothing. 

A young girl who masters the use of the type-writer, 
or who studies any art or handicraft, if she has energy 
and industry will be better able to obtain custom and 
good pay for her work among the people who are 
friendly to her than from strangers. If she fails, she 
will have burned no ships behind her and will lose 
nothing. 

There are women, it is true, who have forced their 
way among the struggling crowd of men in public 
places in our cities, and have earned a subsistence. 
But it has been at the risk of losing much for which 
no success in money-making could pay them, or could 
restore. 


———_-—_ +o 
AN INVALID’S HEROISM, 

Arthur Hallam, whose early death and many virtues 
“In Memoriam” laments, was Tennyson’s most intimate 
friend and the affianced husband of the poet’s sister. 
Arthur’s father, the historian Hallam, made a liberal 
allowance to the young lady, and continued it after she 
had married a commander in the Royal Navy, who had 
gained his rank by a signal act of heroism. 

He was spending a winter at Tenby a small seaport 
on the Welsh coast, to recruit his shattered health. 
One stormy night, the villagers were aroused by the 
cries of shipwrecked men, sounding above the howling 
of the gale. 

Hardy seamen rushed to the beach and saw a barque 
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foundering upon the rocks, off the harbor’s mouth. 
At any moment she might go to pieces. But so terri- 
ble was the gale that, brave as they were, the Welsh 
mariners did not dare to launch a boat. 

Suddenly, the young invalid appeared among them. 
They knew nothing of him save that he was an invalid 
and a sailor. But his words, brief and pointed, in- 
spired them to make one effort to save the shipwrecked 
crew. 

With a cheer, they put themselves under his orders. 
He picked out a crew, launched the boat, and rowed 
out, in the face of the pitiless gale, to the wrecked 
ship. Every man was taken off and brought to the 
shore. 

The heroic deed was rewarded by promoting the 
hero to the rank of commander. Did it also win the 
hand of Arthur Hallam’s once affianced bride? 


+ 
FURBELOWS. 
Every housekeeper appreciates Pope’s familiar line: 
“And mistress of herself, though china fall,” 


for the compliment it pays to woman’s self-control. 
If, however, the poet had lived in India, among the 
wives and daughters of English officers, he would have 
found that the conveyance of their baggage was even 
more trying to their temper than the breaking of a 
costly china plate. 

During the Indian mutiny, the British garrison at 
Lucknow, including a number of ladies, the wives of 
the officers, was besieged by thousands of infuriated 
natives thirsting for their blood. 

Sir Colin Campbell, with a small but heroic band, 
advanced by forced marches, under the fierce blaze of 
an Indian sun, to the relief of the beleaguered gar- 
rison. 

He wis a strict disciplinarian, and knew women’s 
foibles. As he neared Lucknow, he had his forebod- 
ings as to the behavior of the ladies he was hastening 
to rescue. 

“T won’t have any time wasted over their finery,” he 
said to his staff. ‘The women will have to leave their 
caps and bonnets behind them, I’m thinking, for there’ll 
be little enough baggage-room, without bothering with 
ladies’ furbelows.” 

After hard fighting the lines of the mutineers were 
pierced and the garrison relieved from the terrible 
siege. The evacuation of the city was ordered, and 
preparations were made for retreating through hun- 
dreds of miles of a country swarming with foes. 

Then another siege began. Sir Colin was besieged 
by fair women, who used all their wheedling arts to 
secure larger accommodations for their baggage. He 
was immovable. Not a hair’s-breadth would he budge 
from his orders. 

Then the ladies, though just rescued from death and 
outrage, and knowing that their protectors would be 
obliged to cut their way through masses of the enemy, 
began quarrelling among themselves over the amount 
of baggage allowed to each one. 

The colonel’s wife complained that the baggage of 
the major’s wife was given more space on the ele- 
phant’s back than was allowed to her own wardrobe. 
A captain’s wife insisted that all should be treated 
alike, and she didn’t see why Mrs. Major was allowed 
space for three or four bundles while she, Mrs. Cap- 
tain, was limited to two. 

Sir Colin was peremptory, and his staff carried out 
his orders to the letter. But when the army moved 
out of Lucknow, there was more grumbling among the 
regimental ladies than thankfulness for their great 
deliverance. 





AN UNFINISHED SERMON. 


He who attempts to draw a word-picture of some 
ancient event should be careful not to put therein 
things which were not invented until centuries after. 
The old masters blundered in this way. Abraham is 
represented as sending Hagar away from the pillared 
portal of a magnificent stone mansion. David’s men 
are painted with guns in their hands, and the virgin 
mother is portrayed as receiving the homage of a 
Dutch burgo-master and his interesting family. 

Sometimes clergymen, when depicting Bible scenes, 
blunder into similar anachronisms. The judicious 
grieve over such infelicities, while the groundlings 
laugh. An anecdote is told of a minister, in one of 
the rural districts of Virginia, whose discourse was 
abruptly ended by a blunder of this sort. 

The preacher, better known for his goodness than 
his learning, was discoursing upon the passage of the 
Red Sea by the children of Israel. Scattered among 
the congregation were several ex-Confederate soldiers, 
one of whom was noted for his quick wit rather than 
for his good-breeding. 

The preacher rose to a high key. 

‘“Moses conducted them to the shore of the sea,” he 
shouted. “With his rod he smote the waters, and 
they separated. The Israelites passed over on dry 
land. Close behind them came Pharaoh with his hosts. 
He pressed on with his cavalry, his infantry, his spear- 
men, his artillery” —— 

“Why didn’t he shell em?” shouted the irreverent 
soldier. 

The minister could not go on. The people roared 
with laughter, and dismissed themselves without wait- 
ing for the benediction. 


~~ 
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LONGFELLOW’S EPIGRAM. 


During one of Mr. Longfellow’s visits to Europe with 
an American friend, an amusing incident brought out 
his wit and his kindly disposition. He spoke the Ger- 
man perfectly, but his friend’s accent showed that he 
was an American, and thus increased their expenses, 
for landlords and store-keepers thought évery Ameri- 
can a millionaire. 

One night they passed in a small German inn, called 
the “Raven.” The two gentlemen were fast asleep, 
dreaming of far-off America, when suddenly Mr. 
Longfellow awoke in pain. He shook his sleeping 
companion and sprang from the bed, which they inves- 
tigated. It beggared all description, and they were 
also surprised to find several rough-looking men sleep- 
ing on the floor of their bedroom. 

They endured the night as best they could, and after 
breakfast found that their bill was twice as large as it 
ought to have been. Submitting to the swindle, they 
were hastening to depart, when the smiling landlord, 





signature : 


wrote their impressions of the hotel. Mr. Longfellow 
bade his friend wait a moment, and wrote over his own 


“The raven’s a bird of omen ill, 
With a very foul nest and very long bill.” 
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POMPEII. 

Eighteen hundred years ago, life suddenly ceased in 
the streets of Pompeii. Many of the inhabitants es- 
caped from the shower of ashes and stones which Ve- 
suvius dropped upon the doomed city, but they left 
behind them hundreds of things which illustrate the 
familiar saying, ‘‘There is nothing new under the sun.” 
An English magazine says: 


Those old Pompeiians were very modern. They had 
folding doors and hot-water urns; they put gratings 
to their windows and made rockeries in their gardens; 
their steel-yards are exactly like those our own cheese- 
monger uses. 
Their children had toys like ours—bears, lions, pigs, 
catg, dogs, made of clay, and sometimes serving as 
jugs also. 
People wrote on walls and cut their names on seats, 
just as we do now. They kept birds in cages. 
They gave tokens at the doors of their places of en- 
tertainment—the people in the gallery had pigeons 
made of a sort of terra cotta. 
They put lamps inside the hollow eyes of the masks 
that adorned their fountains. They even made grot- 
toes of shells—vulgarity itself is ancient. 

hay ate sausages and hung up strings of onions. 
They had stands for public vehicles, and the school- 
master used a birch to the dunces. } 
They put stepping-stones across the roads, that the 
dainty young patrician gentlemen and the pursy old 
senators might not soil their gilded sandals. 
It was never cold enough for their pipes to burst, 
but they turned their water on and off with taps, and 
their cook-shops had marble counters. 
T lapped their off 8 into the stocks; two 
gladiators were there for eighteen hundred years. 
When their crockery broke they riveted it. At Her- 
culaneum there is — wine-jar half buried in the 
earth. It has been badly broken, but it isso neatly 
riveted, with many rivets, that it no doubt held the 
wine kept as well as ever. 
Those rivets have lasted eighteen hundred years! It 
is a strange thing to think about. What would the 
housewife have said if some one had told her that her 
cracked pot would outlast the Roman Empire? 


_— 
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GLADSTONE AND THE BOSTON GIRL, 
“A Boston girl of unusually ingenuous manner,” 
says a writer in the American Queen, “and frank na- 
ture has, we learn from the other side, added to the 
already handsome list of natural possessions and grac- 
es strong evidence of diplomacy. 


“A party of tourists, our sweet Portia among them, 
entered one morning the private grounds of Mr. Glad- 
stone, craving, of course, the good fortune of seeing 
the great statesman. Fortune smiled on their wishes; 
the coachman spied the gentleman approaching, and 
so obligingly and ostentatiously stopped his horses 
that there was no alternative, had he indeed wished 
any, to the host’s advancing and greeting his visitors. 
‘**Have you been long in England?’ he inquired, 
graciously. 
«Oh no!’ said that darling B. G.; ‘we only landed 
this morning, and we came right here the jirst thing.’ 

“Now, who, I ask, could withstand such flattery as 
that? Surely not a man, and certainly not Mr. Glad- 
stone. He kindly forgot that there were only two pos- 
sible drives out of Liverpool, one a very long one and 


this short one; he remembered only the Boston _—_ 
and her artlessness, and nothing that he, or his wife, 
or his household could offer was too gi or too dis- 


tinctive to lay at her feet.’ 


44> 
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ALWAYS READY. 
Napoleon had a cook whose ability to cope with an 
emergency made him a worthy servant of the great 
soldier. The following anecdote illustrates the culinary 
tactics of the cook, which enabled him to be always 
prepared. 


Napoleon’s constant dish at breakfast was roast 
chicken. But he was so uncertain in his breakfast- 
hour that sometimes the meal would be served as early 
as eight o’clock, and sometimes as late as eleven. Yet 
the roast chicken was always ready and always done 
to a turn. 
The fact surprised Napoleon, and one morning he 
sent for the cook. 
“TI do not know how it is,” said he, “‘but at whatever 
hour I call for my breakfast my chicken is always 
ready, and always in good condition.” 
“Sire,” answered the man of culinary genius, “the 
reason is that every quarter of an hour I put a fresh 
chicken down to roast, so that Your Majesty is sure 
always to have it in perfection.” . 


There is a lesson in this anecdote which, if heeded, 
would crown many callings with success. 
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A WITTY GARDENER. 

George Canning, the eloquent English statesman, 
was one of the wittiest men of his day. He once 
found, however, his match in his own gardener. On 
receiving an appointment to a lucrative position in the 
ministry, which compelled him to reside in London, 
Mr. Canning gave up his house in the country. 
“T am sorry to leave this dear old place,” he said to 


his gardener, as he took a farewell look of the grounds. 
“Pshaw, sir!” answered the man; “don’t fret. 





When you had this old place, you were out of = 
Now = are in place, you car get both yourself and 
me a better place.” 


The hint thus wittily given was taken, and the gar- 
dener was provided for. 


4 
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“YOUR SHOES!” 

Diogenes, the ragged, dirty cynic who lived in a tub, 
is held up as an example of proud independence, on 
account of his laconic answer to Alexander. ‘What 
canI do for you?” asked the great soldier. “Get out 
of my sunlight,” replied the cynic. 


But a poor eccentric of Cambridge, Eng., showed 
a nobler pride in the answer he gave to a person whose 
character for honesty was spotted. 





Burnett’s Cocoaine 
HAS RECEIVED UNIVERSAL ENDORSEMENT. 
No other preparation possesses such remarkable prop- 
erties for embellishing and strengthening the hai~ and 
rendering it dark and glossy. It cures baldness and 
eradicates dandruff. 
BURNETT’S FLAVORING EXTRACTS are the bes: [Adv, 
——_>———— 


Horsford’s Acid Phosphate, 
BEWARE OF IMITATIONS, 

Imitations and counterfeits have again appeared. Be 

sure that the word “HORSFORD’s” is on the wrapper. 

None are genuine without it. {Adv, 
———_—_o—_—_—— 

For Throat Diseases, Coughs, Colds, etc., ef- 

fectual relief is found in the use of “Brown’s Bronchial 

Troches.” Sold only in boxes. 25 cents. | Adv. 
——_—__——- 

Best Cement in the world. VAN STAN’s STRATENA. 

Mends everything. Stronger than glue. Try it. [Adv. 








Our Easter Cards are specially attractive this 
year. They are from designs by well-known artists,— 
Hamilton Gibson, Walter Satterlee, Mrs. E, T. Fisher, 
Mrs. O. E, Whitney, Miss F. Bridges and Miss L, B. 
Humphrey. L. PRANG & CO., Boston, Mass, 


GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


EPPS’S COCOA 


BREAKFAST. 
“By a thorough knowledge of the natural laws which 
govern the operations of digestion and nutrition, and by 
a careful app ication of the fine properties of well-select- 
ed Cocoa, Mr. Epps has provided our breakfast tables 
with a delicately flavored beverage which may save us 
many heavy doctors’ bills. 





It is by the judicious ure of 
such articles of diet that a constitution may be gradually 
built up until strong enough to resist every tendency to 
disease. Hundreds of subtle maladies are floating around 
us ready to attack wherever there is a weak point. We 
May escape many a fatal shaft by keeping ourselves well 
fortitied with pure blood and a properly nourished 
frame.”—Civil Service Gazette. 

Made simply with boiling water or milk. Sold in tins 
only (3g Ib. and Ib.) by Grocers, labelled 

JAMES EPPS & CO., Homeopathic Chemists, 


London, England. 
GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878, 
BAKER’S 


BREAKFAST COCOA. 


Warranted absolutely pure 
Cocoa, from which the excess of Oil 
has been removed. It has three times 
the strength of Cocoa mixed with 
Starch, Arrowroot or sugar, and is 
therefore far more economical. It is 
delicious, nourishing, strengthening, 
J, easily digested, and admirably adapt- 
ed for invalids as well as for persons 
v, in health. 


W. BAKER & CO., Dorchester, Mass 


THE 


“WATERBURY” 


Never before could every girl and boy own a Watch. 











THE CHEAPEST! 
THE MOST RELIABLE! 
THE MOST SIMPLE! 


THE LEAST LIABLE TO GET OUT OF ORDER! 
THE EASIEST REPAIRED! 





OUR EASTER CARD PACKETS 


For 1884 are unusually attractive, and we trust all will 
avail themselves of our offers: 

No. 1-FOR 50 CENTS and 4 CTS. FOR POSTAGE 
17 MARCUS WARD'S, PRANG’S, HILDERSHE!- 
MER & FALKNER, and other fine Easter Cards, to- 
gether with a handsome Fringed Card, or Mar- 
cus Ward’s Folding Mizpah Card with verses 
by Miss HAVERGAL, 

No. 2—FOR 50 CENTS and 4 CTS. FOR POSTAGE 
10 large and fine Cards from the above publishers, 
and one beautiful Satin Card, with gilt edges. 


No. 3—FOR $1.00 AND 6 CENTS FOR POSTAGE 
a choice selection of 25 beautiful Cards of MARCUS 
WARD'S, PRANG’S, etc., and one elegant large 
Satin Card (very choice). 

No. 4—FOR 25 CENTS and 2 CTS. FOR POSTAGE 
8 MARCUS WARD’S, PRANG’S, TUCK’S, and other 
beautiful,Cards. 

Stamps or Postal Notes Received, 
Fringed Cards, Hand-painted Cards, and other 

Novelties at 10, 15, 25, 35, 50 and 75 cents and ®1 

each, for Easter, Birthday, or Anniversary, which will 

be selected with care for different tastes and ages, as 


specified. 

TO TEACHERS ONLY. 

50 MARCUS WARD'S, PRANG’S, and other beautiful 
Cards, no two alike, for ®1 and 8 cents postage. Bet- 
ter assortment, $2 and 10 cents postage. A very choice 
selection, no two alike, $3 and 20 cts. for pestage and 
registering. 

We refer by permission to Hon. E, 8. ToBry, Post- 
master, Boston, and to the publishers of the YOUTH’s 

COMPANION, 


H. H. CARTER, 


Wholesale Stationer, 
3 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


To AGENTS and DEALERS or ANY ONE 
ordering $5.00, of the above packets, at one time, and 
sending 40 cts. for postage and registering, a &1.00 
packet will be sent free, and as the smallest card 
in any of these packages will sell readily for five or 
ten cents each, a handsome profit can be realized. 


RICHARDSON’S NEW METHOD 


For the Pianoforte. 
PRICE, $8.25. 


This standard and superior instruction book does not 
seem to suffer from the publication of other methods 
and instructors, however meritorious the ve. It 
sells literally by the TON! Many times rev 
tically without error, Those who are 
book to use, are always safe in using RICHARDSON’Ss! 


Wels’ Third Mass. (80 ets.) by Chas, 


Wels. Just out. Is full of the best effects. Ditson & 
Co. publish 100 Masses by the best composers, No sacred 


music is finer than this, 

1.00, By Perk 
Vocal Echoes. ‘Wwreiesiey College 
Dotiection: ($1.00) by Morse are superior collections 
or Femate Voices, 




















WATERBURY WATCH, 


All in Nickel-Silver Case. | Every Watch Warranted. 
ASK YOUR JEWELLER FOR IT. 


We fill no Orders for less than One Dozen. 





Address all orders and correspondence to 


GEO. MERRITT, Gen’! Selling Agent, 
52 Maiden Lane, New York City. 





For the Tempe 
erest, there are 





ree Campaign, now exciting intense 
) better singing books than Hull’s 












: mperance Glee Book (40 cts.) Temperance 
Jewels (35 cts.) by Tenney and Hoffman; and Tem- 
| perance Light ([2 cts.) 


50 cts.) are 


( conquering the 
country. 


| 

War Songs. A great success. 

Mi instrel Songs. Sfiren Subitce and 
($2.00.) As 


Cems of English Song.$2?), 4 


rivalled as a collection of the best {English sheet music 
songs. 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 














NEW EMBROIDE 


Parchment Stomping Patte 
Silk; 2 Embroidery Needles 
1 Improved Felt Stamping Pad. 


rns > 


in which ladies can engage. 
$1.00, and 10 cents for postage and packing. 





The man met the eccentric one day when he was 
without shoes or stockings. “If you will call at my 
house, Jemmy, I will give you a pair of shoes,” said 
the man. 





pointing to an open book, said that therein foreigners | 


“Excuse me, sir,” replied Jemmy, “I wouldn't stand 
in your shoes for all the world!” 


include with the above Outfit an entire set of Initials 


| broidery Stamping. This is a liberal offer, as the letters alone retail for 7% 
ng for the entire town, and 
Shaded Silk. 


cts. 


With this Outfit a lady can do Initial Stamnpt 
ata good profit. 


We also include three knots o 
PERRY MASON & CO., 
Publishers of the Youth’s Companion, 


RY OUTFIT, NO. 2. 
FOR THIRTY DAYS ONLY. 


This new Improved Kensington Stamping Embroidery Outfit consists of 

1 Illustrated Hand-Book of Embroidery: 10 New Improved 
10 Cards Best. Embroidery 
3; 1 Box Best Stamping Powder; 


Kensington Embroidery is the most popular and profitable home industry 
oh‘ 4 The artic ne comthined in this New Outfit could 
not be purchased in the store for less than $2.50. We offer the Outfit for only 


This SPECIAL OFFER good for 30 DAYS from date. 







We will 
(24 letters) for Em- 


Boston, Mass, 




















For the Companion, 


THE SINKING OF THE STEAMER “CITY 
OF COLUMBUS.” 


The ship onward sped 

By the light on Gay Head, 
That terrible night; 

In dreams came the clime 

Of the orange and lime, 
And morn’s golden light. 


The moon shed her beams; 
Danced the wave in her gleams, 
That terrible night. 
“All's well!” echoed clear; 
But danger is near 
When all seemeth right. 


She struck! Oh, the shock 

Of the boat on the rock, 
That terrible night! 

She struck! Oh, the ery 

From the sea to the sky,— 

“Save, God of all might!” 


In broke the cold surge; 
Winds chanted the dirge, 
That terrible night. 
What partings, what prayer, 
What shrieks of despair 
From lips pale and white! 


And still sank the wreck, 
Billows rolled o’er the deck, 
That terrible night. 
“O God! stay the cold; 
The spar let me hold!” 
They cried in affright. 





Down, down, one by one, 
Father, mother and son, 

That terrible night. 
‘To the waste of the sea, 
In stern agony, 

They went from our sight. 
One hundred and more, 
From the babe to fourscore, 

That terrible night. 

Some blunderer sent,— 

All human ties rent,— 
To thee, God of light. 

The throb and the throe, 

The wail and the woe, 
That terrible night. 

Oh, is it not vain 

‘To essay to explain? 

Men err; God is right! 

REV. ELIAS NASON, 
Or 


For the Companion, 


A GOOD NAME. 


The principle that a good name is of more value 
than riches is illustrated in the experience of a 
Western Congressman, who has recently died, in 
a very clear and beautiful manner. 

From his youth this man held a high estimate 
of character. His force of character won public 
respect, and as a natural sequence, the confidence 
that he inspired gave him political position in his 
own State, and he was at last elected a member of 
Congress. 

Political life tested his principles. A man may 
do good by refraining from evil, and this man’s 
life preached integrity by resisting the adverse in- 
fluences. Like Garfield, amid surroundings that 
tended to gain emolument at the expense of char- 
acter, he maintained that best of all honors, self- 
respect. 

Sickness came, and he was obliged to leave his 
public duties, or to attend to them in his private 
rooms. 

One day, the Clerk of the Committee of which 
he was the Chairman called, and after a discus- 
sion of the business of the Committee, the consci- 
entious commoner began to speak of more serious 
concerns. 

His words were the ripe fruit of life. At this 
time of feverish aims and unsettled faith and prin- 
ciples, they well deserve the attention of young 
men who would begin life upon the principles that 
will stand, and leave the door of hope open at 
last. 

He said: 

“Edward, it pays to be clean. 

“Next to my God, my wife and my children, I 
value my good name. 

“Personally, 1 do not care to live, but I would 
live for my family. 

“IT have nothing to leave my family but my 
good name. 

“Tam proud of that name. My record is clean, 
and I can look back upon it with pride. 

“Ed, I would rather have that good name than 
all the world.” 

Palaces and store-houses of riches fail and fade 
before such a crown of life as this. To be royal 
in one’s self is more than knighthood. 

“Howe'er it be, it seems to me 
*Tis only noble to be good; 
Kind hearts are more than coronets, 
And simple faith than Norman blood.” 
H. 
— ile anantieidins 
ANSWERING MONARCHS. 

It is not always safe to tell the truth to one’s ruler. 
George I1V., when in his cups, used to boast of leading 
the Horse Guards at Waterloo. 

Once, when the Duke of Wellington was one of his 
guests, the monarch spoke of being at Waterloo, and 
then turning to the Duke, asked, ‘Was I not there, 
Arthur?” 

*T have often heard your Majesty say so,” 
diplomatic reply. 

John Wilson Croker, the fierce Quarterly reviewer, 
was a courtier, who won his way by “booing” his back 


was the 


to those who dealt out honors and places. But on one 
occasion he allowed his literary vanity to get the bet- 
ter of the instinet of a courtier 

William TV., Duke of Clarence, was in the 
habit of dining monthly at the Toy Inn with several 
gentlemen, among whom was Croker. The Duke, who 


when 





w 
heir-presumptive to the throne, was ambitious to be- 
come Lord High Admiral. 

One day, while dining at the Toy, he asked Croker 
whether there had ever been a King of England who 
was at the same time Lord High Admiral. 

The Duke’s motive in asking the question was the 
gratification of his vanity. He believed that if he 
should be appointed Lord High Admiral and then be- 
come King, his position in English history would be 
unique. 

Croker saw the Duke’s motive, but if there was one 
thing he prided himself on, it was his accuracy as to 
the dates and events of history. There was a struggle 
between the courtier and the vanity of the man who 
was ‘‘cock-sure” of everything. 

“Yea, your grace, there was one,” answered Croker, 
slowly. 

“And who was the King?” asked the Duke, petu- 
lantly. 

“James II.,” answered Croker, with a low bow. 

The Duke, irritated at having the exiled King re- 
called, turned away with an angry snort, leaving poor 
Croker to lament that he had not feigned ignorance. 

(fhe Duke never forgave the man who had dared to 
answer a question truly. When he became King, he 
knighted all his old associates of the Toy Inn except 
Croker and one other gentleman. 

That other gentleman, being a “Surveyor of the 
Royal Parks and Palaces,’’ had been obliged, in his 
official capacity, to prevent the Duke from cutting 
down an avenue of old elms belonging to the crown. 
For this act of loyalty he was crossed off from the 
Duke's list of friends to be remembered. 

The same gentleman is believed to have once incurred 
the displeasure of Queen Victoria, because he would 
not allow her Majesty to remain under an erroneous 
impression. 

He was living at Hampton Court, and as “Surveyor” 
had free entrance into Windsor Castle, the royal resi- 
dence. : 

One day, while he was in the corridor of the castle, 
he came face to face with the Queen and Prince Al- 
bert, together with several persons of high station. 
The group was facing a fine picture, and the Queen, 
turning to the “Royal Surveyor,” asked him whether 
it was not considered a fine specimen of the master. 

The gentleman could not bring himself to tell an un- 
truth, nor had the courtier’s tact to give an indirect an- 
swer. He therefore said, as deferentially as he could, 
that the picture was considered a very fine copy of the 
original work. 

In a few days, he received from “high quarters” a 
hint that henceforth his official visits inside the Royal 
Palaces had better be performed by a deputy. 





~~ 
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ENNOBLING LIFE. 

“Yes, it’s all very well for the minister to talk about 
ennobling every-day work. But I would like to see 
him ennoble my work,” said a dry-goods clerk to his 
employer, with whom he was dining by a special invi- 
tation. 

“Why?” asked his employer, with a kindly smile. 
“Is your work so peculiar that you can’t dignify it?” 

“I don’t complain, sir, of my work, but,—well, you 
know what it is,” answered the clerk, tempted to 
frankness by his employer’s manner. ‘There I stand, 
day after day, selling spools of thread; there’s noth- 
ing ennobling about that, is there, sir? I’ve tried to 
feel as the minister says we ought to feel, if we are do- 
ing avy honest work. But the work is so small that it 
belittles me.” 


“Ah! 1 see,” said his employer, kindly, as if he was 
talking to a younger brother. ‘You have not yet dis- 
covered the secret of getting much out of little. Look 
at my partner; honored and loved by all who know 
him. And yet he began life in our very store, doing 
what, do you think? Why, selling pins! And he 
was discouraged, as you are, by what seemed the 
smallness of his work. Pins morning, noon and night! 
‘That was all he had to sell at his counter. 

‘“‘Well, he went to the store one Monday morning, 
after hearing such a sermon as you heard, about taking 
our Christianity with us everywhere and putting it 
into our every-day life. And he noticed what he might 
have noticed a hundred times before, that nearly all 
his customers were women, and the majority of them 
_— He took to studying their faces, and thereby 
earned from the care-worn furrows of their heroic 
self-denial, patient suffering and mother-love. 

“Well, he was not a thoughtless young man, and he 
found a feeling of respect and real chivalry for women 
growing up in him. Later on, he noticed what a 
large number of customers called for black mourning 
pins, and that led him to think of his own mother, who 
had been dead several years. That thought did him 
good, for she had been a Christian woman. 

“Then, one day, he found among his customers a 
woman who had been cheated by a clerk who sold pins 
at another store. And he sessed that he would try 
to restore her confidence in clerks, as a class, by hon- 
est dealing. 

‘He began to take a new and deeper interest in his 
own work. He made a point of being on hand punctu- 
ally, and his customers found him always good-natured 
and obliging. In short, he so dignified pin-selling, that 
one day his employers discovered that pee had a clerk 
too valuable for that counter, and advanced him to 
a higher place, with an increase of salary. He dig- 
nitied his new position as he had ennobled his old one. 

“Ten years after, he found himself in the position of 
confidential clerk, and to-day he is half-partner in the 
concern. All this good luck was the natural result of 
doing his best where he was. 

“Don’t make the mistake,” the old merchant contin- 
ued, “of saving your talents for a bigger place. Use 
all you have where you are. Fill the place you are in 
and you will grow too large for it. You can en- 
noble even the humblest, every-day work, if you are 
determined to do your best, where God has put you. 

“Why, I knew a poor, lame, half-witted creature who 
was obliged to stand in a close hot room, twelve hours 
a day, stitching harness. He had heard from some 
— that every-day work could be ennobled, but 
he had only a dim idea of the man’s meaning. 

“One day he looked out of his dirty window and saw 
a horse dashing madly by with a light carriage, in 
which were a woman and a child. A bold man leaped 
from the curb, caught the horse by the bridle, and was 
dragged along by the infuriated animal. But the bridle 
held, the horse was stopped, the mother and child were 
saved. 

“The thought flashed through the mind of the poor 
leather-stitcher, ‘Suppose the sewing on that bridle had 
been poorly done, with bad thread? Then the bridle 
might have broken and the man as well as those in the 
carriage would have been injured. How do I know 
but what that sewing was some of my work?’ 

“‘Animated by that grand thought, he stitched away 
like a hero, determined to do his humble work well, 
for the sake of others. From that time on he ennobled 
his calling, as every one may do who has the spirit of 
— Master, whose life has made our lives worth liv- 
ng. 

The clerk thought over this talk, and went to his 
store the next day with his eyes open, and a new reso- 
lution in his heart. He found the following statements 
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as an admiral of the Fleet, and had just been declared | to be true, and wondered that he had not discovered , a genius, for a genius generally knows it all without 
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| them before : 
I can ennoble my business of selling spools of thread, 
by first ennobling myself. 


try and faithiulr ess. 

There is abundant opportunity in my place, to use 
all the politene ~ and gentleness required of a gentle- 
man in any station of life. 

In my relations with the other clerks near me, I can 
indirectly and directly ennoble my own work. 

I can find ause for almost every Christian grace I 
possess, without going outside of my own work. 

That clerk is still selling thread, but his employer 
has his eye on him. ‘The after-dinner talk did the 
clerk so much good, that he is capable of filling a high- 
er place. And he will get it before long, if he contin- 
ues to live up to his discovery, that life is worth living, 
= we ennoble it, even when environed by small 

uties. 

——__—_—+o-—_____ 


For the Companion, 


FEBRUARY. 


Now who would guess in this wild dull sleet 
That blossoms were waking under our feet? 
Or who would dream in such storms as the: 
That life was astir in the hearts of the trees 








Would any one think, do you suppose, 

| Those brown stalks would ever produce a rose— 
Blown and fretted, tossed to and fro, 

Crusted with ice, and whitened by snow ? 


Blank and bare is the meadow side: 
Dreary the woods, the distance wic 
Yet the looms of God, unheard, unseen, 
Are weaving their draperies of green. 






The tender Mayflower waits His command, 
The violet purple He holds in His hand, 
Thousands of servants are working His will, 
In the underground spaces vast and still. 


Fiercer and louder the wild winds blow, 

But we who are in the secret know 

That short is the time of their savage power— 
The sun comes nearer hour by hour. 


And what of the heart that is beaten and tossed, 
Chilled by sorrow till hope is lost? 
Can there be life in the frozen earth 


And for human hearts no summer birth? 





Is there a sun for the elm and the rose, 

Shining and winning till life overflows, 

While the soul lies desolate, waiting in vain, 

With no power in the heaven to loosen its chain? 
Mrs. M. F. BuTTs. 











or 
A STUDENT’S WIT. 

Wit is sometimes more effective than argument in 
silencing a loquacious but obtuse opponent. One of 
the most serviceable uses it can be put to is that of 
pricking a pompous person, who thinks that ioudness 
of voice and violence of manner are effective weap- 
ons. 


Some years ago, the students of a certain college in 
the State of New York were in the habit of voting in 
the town, as they had a right to do, instead of at their 
homes. But one year, the political party against which 
the students had usually voted, secured the control, 
and appointed two or three of their adherents guar- 
dians of the ballot-box. 

As one student after another presented his vote, one 
of these officials, a pompous, strutting man, challenged 
him. 
into a contest with the “loud” man. But at last there 
large stock of mother-wit. 

“Stop!” cried the pompous man, imperatively, as 
the student was about to vote. ‘‘Are you a voter, sir?” 

“Yes, sir,’ drawled the student. 

“Where do you live?” demanded the man, thinking 
to make short work of this green youth. 

“Why, here, sir.” 

“T mean, where do you reside?” 

“Why, at the college, sir.” 

“You are a student there?” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“You are merely a studen*, and yet claim to reside 
here?” 

“Yes, sir, I reside here. 
and attend this college?” 

“You know what I mean well enough,” said the 
pompous man, impatiently. ‘Don’t you ever go 
away?” 

“Of course I do, sometimes. The safety of the town 
doesn’t require my constant presence,” drawled out 
the student. 

A laugh ran through the crowd, and the pompous 
man grew red in the face. But he gathered himself up 
for a final effort. 


Where else should I live 


are of no avail. Answer me this one question: If you 
were sick, where would you go?” 

The student hesitated, as if he did not like to say, 
‘*Home, sir,” or “Where my parents live.” 

“I insist on an answer,” persisted the official, with 
the triumphant air of a man who has driven his oppo- 
nent into a corner. ‘‘Where would you go if you were 
sick!” 

“Well,” drawled out the student, “if I must tell, T 
should—I should—go to bed.” 

Amidst the roar of 


student handed in his ballot. 


~~ 
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BOYS AND TRADES. 





years to learn a trade is about dead. 
grandfathers and begot first-class mechanics. 


as good a system in its place. 
and our industries are alarmed. 


neymen for its best work. 
writes over the name of Bill Arp, sets forth his views 
of what should be done. He says: 

I believe in schools where boys can learn trades. 
Peter the Great left his throne and went to learn how 
to build a ship, and he learned from stem to stern, 
from hull to mast, and that was the beginning of his 
greatness. 


friend sent him to one of the schools up North, and he 
stayed two years and came back as a mining engineer 
and a bridge builder, and last year he planned and 
built a cotton factory, and is getting a large salary. 

How many college boys are there in the United States 
who can tell what kind of native timber will bear the 
heaviest burdens, or why you take white oak for one 
part of a wagon and ash for another, or what timber 
will last longer under water or what out of water? 

How many know sandstone from limestone, or iron 
from manganese ? 

How many know how to cut a rafter or brace with- 
out a pattern? 


wheel or the bottom, as the wagon moves along the 
ground? 

How many know how steel is made, and how a snake 
can climb a tree? 

How many know that a horse gets up before, and a 
cow behind, and the cow eats grass from her, and the 
horse cats to him? 

How many know that a surveyor’s mark on a tree 
never gets any higher from the ground, or what tree 
bears fruit without bloom? 

There is a power of comfort in knowledge, but a boy 
is not going to get it unless he wants it bad, and that is 
the trouble with most college boys, they don’t want it. 

They are too busy, and haven’t got time. There is 
more hope of a dull boy who wants knowledge than of 








I can do this by exercising patience, honesty, indus. | 


Several students had yielded, rather than enter | 


came up a homely, awkward student, gifted with a | 


“Young man,” said he, solemnly, ‘these evasions 


laughter which rang through 
the town hall the pompous man stepped aside, and the 


The old system of binding out a boy for a term of 
It served our 
But the 
grandsons have discarded it, and they have failed to put 
The friends of our boys 

They see that, unless 
something is done, the country will soon be destitute 
of skilled mechanics and dependent upon foreign jour- 
A. Georgia humorist, who 


I knew a young man who was poor and smart, and a 


How many know which turns the fastest, the top of a 


study. These close observers are the world’s benefac- 
tors.—Atluntu Constitution. 
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POOR RELATIONS, 
| M. Thiers, the historian and statesman, was more 
| familiar with the writings of Voltaire than with those 
| of St. Paul. His cold, selfish indifference towards his 
}own flesh and blood, after he had risen to fame and 
| fortune, showed that he had no sympathy with the 
apostle’s words: 
“If any provide not for his own, and specially for 
those of his own kindred, he hath denied the faith, and 
is worse than an infidel.” 
In England poor relations are known as “tame cats,” 
because they are given a place at their rich relation’s 
fireside. But even this M. Thiers denied to his. It is 
not pleasant to read a great man in the glare thrown 
upon him by such facts as those narrated in the follow- 
ing: 
A sister of M. Thiers, Mme. Brunet, lives in a village 
of Burgundy in comparative poverty. Having applied 
for assistance to Mile. Dosne, who after the death of 
M. Thiers’s widow inherited all his wealth, estimated 
at thirty million francs, she was informed that the 
}erection of the building which is to contain the art 
| treasures left by Thiers to the State absorbed so much 
money that nothing could be done for her. 

| Thiers himself showed in his lifetime little interest 

| in the welfare of his brother and three sisters. 

| It is said that he was the cause of Mme. Brunet’s 

| poverty, having persuaded her husband to give up his 

| profitable trade as a watchmaker, of which Thiers felt 
rather ashamed. 

| Brunet followed his brother-in-law’s advice, relying 

| on him for the future, but Thiers took no further notice 

| of him, nor after his death, of his widow, who finally, 

| through the influence of M. Barthélemy Saint-Hilaire, 
secured a bureau de tabac, (a tobacco shop, tobacco 
being a government monopoly,) which yields her an in- 
come of twelve hundred francs. 

| Another sister of Thiers, Mme. Rippert, who, when 

| he was a minister under Louis Philippe, was also re- 

| fused assistance by him, brought him to terms by 
opening a restaurant with the sign,— 

“Table d’hote, kept by Mme. Rippert, sister of M. 
| Thiers.” 
| oo 

DISCIPLINING A CUSTOMER. 
Every retail merchant has among his customers, at 
| least one who insists upon “beating down” the price 
| of an article, no matter how low the sum asked for it. 
| The salesman dreads to see that customer enter the 
| store. He knows that his patience will be tried and an 
unusual demand be made upon his self-control, and the 
profit will be too small to compensate for the labor and 
the time expended. The following story tells how one 

| level-headed merchant disciplined a customer of this 
sort: 


A certain merchant was troubled by a lady whose 
| habit of haggling over the price was a great annoy- 
ance. As she was rich and generous, the merchant 
suspected that the habit was due to her ambition to be 
thought a sharp buyer. He determined to give her an 
object-lesson which would open her eyes to the fact 
that her ambition had made her an annoyance. 

One day she entered his store, and asked to be shown 
a certain article, and inquired its price. 

“Three dollars,” said the merchant. As he ex- 
pected, she at once objected to the price. The mer- 
chant, after appearing unwilling to accept less, at last 
allowed himself, with seeming reluctance, to be ‘*beaten 
down” to’two and a half dollars. 

“T will take it,” said the lady, with an air of victory, 
handing him a five-dollar bill. 

He wrapped up the article and handed it to her with 
the change. 

“Why,” said she, laughingly, “you are about to 
cheat yourself. You have given me back three dol- 
lars,”’ and she handed him the fifty-cent piece. 

“No,” he replied, “two dollars is the regular price of 
the article.” 

She both saw and felt the point. Her woufded van- 
ity allowed her to see nothing but rudeness in the mer- 
chant’s rebuke. She went out of the store indignantly, 
leaving the fifty-cent piece on the counter. 

For a long time she ceased to trade with the mer- 
chant, but after many days she occasionally was seen 
at his counters. Nothing was ever said about the little 
lesson, but the salesmen noticed that whenever she 
fourd what she wanted, she paid the price, without 
attempting to beat them down. 


——— -~@2——__—__— 
THE “L” ROAD. 

The tecdency is to abbreviate words, especially if 
they are long, or several are used to designate a cor- 
poration, An amusing illustration of this fact, and also 
of the fondness of certain people for seeking remote 
explanations of simple facets, is given by the Commer- 
cial Advertiser : 














A gentleman on the elevated railroad a few days ago 
enlightened a country friend and amused a score or 
two of city folks who were in hearing of his voice, 
which had been raised for the occasion, by explaining 
the origin of the term “the L roads,” as applied to the 
elevated structures. 

You see,” he said, “that at every curve, in turning 
a corner, the road has to run at right angles to itself, 
thus forming a letter L. That is why they call it ‘the 
L road.’” 

A suggestion that the term was only an abbreviation 
of the word “‘elevated,” and might as well be written 
“the El road,’ was lost in the laughter which followed. 

he incident reminded one person present of another 
which occurred some years back, when the Metropoli- 
tan road did not run on Sunday. 

A person had laboriously climbed the stairway at 
Park Place only to find the gates closed and the ticket- 
office deserted, and only the big gilt letters M. E. R.R. 
(Metropolitan Elevated Railroad) staring at him from 
above the office window. 

“Of course,”’ he muttered, as he descended the stair- 
way again, “I might have known that no Methodist 
Episcopal Railroad would run on Sunday.” 


et 
“NOBODY KNOWS.” 


“T don’t know,” is a frank answer and often the cor- 
rect one, as the following anecdote illustrates : 


The late Prof. Sophocles, of Harvard University, a 
native Greek, was a man of great learning, and a vol- 
uminous author. He was a man of whom scholars 
heard and read more and knew less than of any other 
distinguished man in the country. 

He lived alone, cooked his own meals, and got up 
many queer dishes. He was something of a wit, and 
knew how to wake up students, though he was not a 
very successful teacher. 

It is said that in a class-room he asked a student 
what was done with the bodies of the Greeks who were 
killed at Marathon. 

“They were buried, sir.” 

“Next.” 

“Why, they—they—were burned.” 

“Next.” 

‘**I—I—don’t know, Professor.” 

“Right! Nobody knows.” 


| A CONTEMPORARY asks, ‘How shall women carry 
their purses to frustrate the thieves?”’ Why, carry 

| them empty. Nothing frustrates a thief more than to 

| snatch a woman's purse, after following her half a 
mile, and then find that it contains nothing but a reci- 
pe for spiced peaches, 
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SNOW-SHOEING IN KENTUCKY. 


“Dar now!” said Uncle Enos, as he dropped 
an armful of cord wood alongside the wide fire- 
place,— 

“When de crust am on de sno’ 
De rabbit scratch de cabin do’, 
When de deep sno’ hab a crust 
De dogs go lame, de shot-gun rust.” 

“Dar now!” he continued, as he poked and 
shook up the fire until the beech and hickory 
blazed and crackled in a most cheerful manner, 
“T lows you little boys is gwine to sot by dis yere 
fire and keep de frost out your toes dis day 
suah,” looking for the first time directly at Tom 
and I. 

“Not much, Uncle Enos! 
ourselves!” replied Tom. 

“We came out here to visit you, of course, 
and we expect to have high times this evening 
hearing some of your funny stories by this jolly 
old fire; but, Uncle Enos, this is the twenty- 
second of February, Washington’s birthday, 
and who ever heard of a fellow’s staying in the 
house all day on a holiday, just because there 
was a little snow on the ground ?” 

“No—sir—ree! We have given up all the fun 
in town on purpose to go out with you 
after rabbits. So save your tender chick- 
en for to-morrow, and-get your stew- 
pan ready for one of those famous rab- 
bit-stews of yours, the very smell of 
which makes a fellow think he wouldn’t 
take a five-dollar gold-piece for his ap- 
petite !” 

After beating around the bush in his 
peculiar way for some time, Uncle Enos 
finally explained that the snow was 
about fifteen inches deep, with a crust 
of ice on top, not strong enough to bear 
the weight of a boy, but sharp enough 
when broken to cut through pants and 
rubber boots. 

Here was a dilemma we had 
thought of nor prepared for. 

“Dis heah’s a big sno’ suah! Inebber 
seed nuffin’ like it in dese parts befo'; 
but when I was a young man—dat war 
befo’ youah fadah was born, Massa Tom, 
and I belonged to ole masta, youah 
grandfadah,—I was tuck wid a noshun 
to run away, and fo’ I stop runen I was 
way up Norfin Canada. Up dar I seed 
sno’ suah ’nough, and I dun tole vou, 
chillun, if you uns had de sno’-shoes dem 
Kennucks had, you mi” 

“Hurrah! I’ve got a plan!” cried 
Tom, interrupting the old man, and 
springing from his seat. 

“Snow-shoes, my boy! Why not?” 
said he, addressing me; “you are a great 
fellow for making anything at a mo- 
ment’s notice; rub up your wits, old fel- 
low, and rig up some snow-shoes—that’s 
just the thing!” 

After breakfast, Dick, an old school- 
mate of ours, joined us with his dog. It 
was not long before we three boys com- 
menced work by searching and ransack- 
ing the lofts and lumber-room for some- 
thing out of which to make our shoes. 

All that we could find in the way of 
material was some old cow-hide shoes 
and a broken flour-barrel; out of this 
rubbish, with the help of a hot poker, 
hatchet, some nails, and bits of old 
clothes-line, we soon manufactured some 
contrivances, for which a member of the 
Montreal Snow-Shoe Club would have 
been puzzled to guess the use. 

Each shoe consisted of two barrel 
staves, set just far enough apart to allow 
the sole of an old shoe to rest between. 
(See Fig. 1.) 

The staves were joined together by 
cross pieces near each end, as may be 
seen in the diagram. 

Firmly secured to the second cross stick 
isa rude slipper, made by cutting down 
an old boot or shoe, which must be large 
enough to fit the boy for whom the snow- 
shoe was intended very loosely. 

This shoe or slipper was nailed firm- 
ly to the cross stick so that the toe pro- 
jected beyond, allowing the ball of the 
wearer’s foot to rest over the cross-piece. 

The back part of the slipper rested 
upon, and was fastened to, a net-work 

made of old clothes-line. 

We found, after experimenting, that 
the network was unnecessary, another 
cross stick, or a couple of strands of rope 
for the heel to rest upon, answering every 
purpose. 

The rope passed through holes bored 
in the staves, by means of a red-hot 
poker. 


Not if we know 


not 





1 





We fastened the snow-shoes on by straps, or, This arrangement allowed free movement of the 
thongs, or pieces of clothes-line (Fig. 2) long | foot up and down from the toe-joints. 
enough to loop around the heel; the ends passing| If you should fasten your feet at both heel and 


through holes cut for that purpose in the slipper, | toe to the snow-shoes, you would find it almost 
then back again, crossing over the instep, and after | impossible to lift them, or to move from your 
taking a wrap around the ankle, fastening it in | tracks. 

(Fig. 3.) 


front securely by a knot. By allowing free play to the heel, the compara- 
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“way up Norf in Canada.” 


bore us bravely over the glistening crust. 


such another snow-storm in Kentucky. 


eS SSS bounded away. 


off at a pace which plainly showed that the old 
man had not forgotten the tricks he had learned 


We all soon caught the “hang of the thing,” a 
Tom expressed it, and the rude home-made shoes 


As we scampered here and there, now sliding 
down a slight incline, and taking a header at the 
bottom, or running at a dog-trot over the level 
stretches, dragging our barrel-staves after us like 
immense slipshod slippers, the rabbits were not the 
only astonished beings we passed, for neither 
white man nor colored man in that part of the 
country had ever seen such a sight before, and 
probably not since, for I doubt if there has been 


Bunny needed no snow-shoes. His little fur-clad 
fect left no impression upon the icy surface as he 


Whether it was our odd appearance, or an at- 


tively heavy shoes can be shuffled over the crust 
without much exertion. 

Dick was the first one to start off on his new 
snow-shoes, and also the first to meet with a mis- 


hap. Striking the toe of one shoe against the 
other foot, he tripped himself up and fell back- 
wards, breaking through the crust and flounder- 
ing in the snow. 

“You dropped something !” cried Tom, who was 
carrying the gun for Uncle Enos, and walking 
very carefully, for fear of running the barrel in 
the snow. 

“Yes, and I can’t pick it up again without 
help,” answered Dick. 

“Take hole de heels ob youah snow-shoes and 
pull dem back under you,” called out Uncle Enos, 
as he relieved Tom of the precious gun, and led 









tempt on the part of some of the rabbits to show 
their contempt for our poor dog as he broke 
through the crust at every bound, I do not know; 


s | but that several of the little fellows after running 


a short distance, deliberately stopped, and sitting 
upright with ears erect, took a fatally long look at 
the ancient gun of our old friend, is a fact that 
Uncle Enos’s game-bag could testify to. 

When we returned to the cabin, our sides 
sore from laughter, and our ankles from bearing 
the snow-shoes, Uncle Enos had more than 
enough to fill his stew-pan, and a nice big ‘pos- 
sum” for “aunty,” besides. 

We boys, glowing with health and exercise, had 
appetites that would serve as a sauce for any 
meal, and when Aunty announced the famous rab- 
hit-stew ready, not one of us, as Tom had predict- 
ed, would have sold our hunger for a five—nay, 
nor a ten-dollar cold-niece ! 

Daniet C, BEARD, 
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PREVENTION OF PNEUMONIA. 


The New York Zvening Post contains a valuable ar- 
ticle on the above subject by Dr. David Wark, of 
which we give the substance. 

Oxygen is the agent by which food is fitted to re- 
pair the waste of the system, and is equally the agent 
whereby the effete matter is fitted to be removed by 
the lungs and kidneys. This agent, so doubly essen- 
tial to life and health, is taken up by the lungs from 
the inbreathed air. The amount necessary is about 
equal to the amount of food. 





In pneumonia, at its second stage, there is an exuda- 
tion into some portion of the lungs. This speedily 
solidifies and completely fills up the air cells. So rap- 
idly may this take place, that two pounds of such solid 
matter may be deposited in twelve hours, or less. | 
Hence the reason why pneumonia is sometimes so 
quickly fatal. In case of recovery, this matter softens, 
is absorbed into the circulation, and eliminated by the 
proper organs, leaving the lungs unharmed. 

If the worn-out material of the system is more than 
the inhaled oxygen can prepare for removal, it accu- | 
mulates, giving rise to various ailments, and is often 
deposited at some points where there is some local dis- 
turbance. It may be thus deposited in the lungs when 
irritated by a cold; but no cold can cause pneumonia 


unless there is this undue amount of effete matter in 

the blood. 
The old are predisposed to it from the changes which 

age effects in the lungs and chest walls; and so 


are the very young, from the undeveloped condition of 
their breathing powers. But the ease-loving, high-liv- 
ing, middle-aged gentlemen are liable to it from their 
habits of life; and so are the sedentary, fron very dif- 
ferent habits, but which equally keep the inbreathed 
oxygen unequal to the bodily waste. 

A few minutes spent daily in exercise adapted to ex- 
pand the chest would permanently enlarge its capacity, 
and enable the lungs to take in a corresponding in- 
crease of air—an increase, say, from twenty to sixty 
cubic feet a day. 

—— —~@—_—_——- 


USELESSNESS OF BLINDERS ON HORS 





“Blinders,” says a writer in “Our Dumb Ani- 
mals,” “originated in the pride of persons who imag- 
ined their horses presented a finer appearance when 
provided with these senseless appendages. Custom 
and ignorance combined in perpetuating their use, so 
that to-day probably nineteen-twentieths of our horses 
are disfigured by these worse than useless contrivances, 
including multitudes of miserable, broken-down ani- 
mals employed in the severer grades of labor, and 
whtich could not, from sheer weariness and lifelessness, 
be induced to shy, or run away, by anything short of a 
bomb bursting in their immediate vicinity. 

“The unsoundness of that logic which insists horses 
are less frightened by objects which are screened from 
their view by blinders, but which they can hear (such, 
for instance, as locomotives), than when they can see 
just what the object is, is proven wholly false by the 
experience of all who have dispensed with blinders on 





their animals. Jt is the unseen object which most ter- 
rifies a horse. The animal who will become unman 
ageable when made to face away from an approaching 
train, will quietly stand its ground if allowed to face 
the object. 1 know this from personal experience with 
many restless horses. 

“Blinders do not prevent horses from observing each 
object in front, and upon each side of them, as they 
approach it while travelling upon the road, and hence 
blinders can only serve to prevent their seeing objects 
overtaking them from behind, which is an end never to 
be desired. I have frequently seen horses shy so vio 
lently as to nearly overturn the vehicle on being passed 
from the rear by a noiselessly-gliding bicycle, which 
fright would have been avoided had the animal been 
unblindered, and thus aware of the approach of the 
machine. 

“Blinders also much diminish the beauty of a horse, 
the eye being one of its finest features. But the great- 


est objection of all is the cruelty (and injury, as well) | 4 bey five or six years old, who was carrying a doz- 


resulting from their use. The vast majority of blinders 
are made nearly flut, so that they commonly press 
dinectly against the eye-lashes and eyes of the horse, 
which causes pain to the animal, besides frequently de 
stroying its sight. 

“1 strongly and earnestly wish there could be legisla 
tion to conspel all horse-owners who insist upon using 


blinders, to use only heavily convered ones, which 
shall not press in the present cruel manner against the 
eye-lashes and eyes.” 


o———_—— 


TWISTING A COW’S TAIL, 
An exchange gives the sad experience of a too philo- 
sophical man, one of the class that often appears in a | 
dilemma: 


It was a cow, with mild brown eyes, auburn bangs 
and a tail with a loose lock on the end, that switched 
the air and knocked imaginary flies. 

She was being led down West Street, towards the 
Cortlandt Street Ferry, by a ferocious-looking Jersey- 
man, whose compiexion, owing to the cold weather, 
was red as a meteoric sunset. Suddenly, with what 
was apparently unnecessary cruelty, the Jerseyman 
struck the cow across the flank with a club. 

The cow looked over her shoulder reprovingly, and | 
stood in her tracks. He rapped her once, spat on his 
hands, rapped her twice, put his shoulder against her 


| 
| 
| 


| side—all to move her out of the track of the drays—but 


to no avail. 

A crowd assembled. The Jerseyman got lots of 
—, y but no assistance. One man suggested that 
she had frozen fast; another that she was undecided 
about the policy of the new Board of Aldermen; a 
third that she was one of H. O. T.’s unbalanced bids 
and was afraid of Jersey justice. 

The owner went a few yards ahead, grinned a ghastly 
grin, and shaking his club behind him in a suppressed 
fury, pleaded in persuasive tones,‘‘Come, Mooly—come 
Mooly—Mooly.”” But Mooly saw the club. 

At last from the crowd stepped a lank and unshaven 
specimen of a’longshoreman. He was gifted with a 
wisdom beyond his kind. He drew the owner of the 
cow aside and whispered in his ear, ‘*Twist her tail.’ 
The Jerseyman shook his head. Then, as though bid- 
ding for the support of the multitude, the *longshore- 
man raised his arm and making a sweeping gesture, ex- 


| claimed,— 


“Gents, I says twist her tail!’’ | 
“Twist it yerself!’? was the answer. | 
A glance of scorn upon the crowd, and the ’long- | 


| shoreman bared his brawny arm and stepped up to the 


cow. He took the love-lock in his hand; ran his fin- 
gers through it, and clinching them, grasped the middle 


| of the tail with his left hand. An agonizing silence, 


which was broken by a groan and dotted with a broad- | 
brimmed hat, a pair of suspenders, and the arms and | 
legs of a ’longshoreman doing calisthenics in the frosty | 
air. | 
The battered remains of the ‘longshoreman were | 
carried away. The cow, after she had replaced her | 
hind hoofs on the ground, was led on to the ferry by 
the Jerseyman, who observed as he paid his fare,— 
«Takes more'’n a Yorker to learn me lessons!” 


> 


WILL vs. DOCTORS. 

No matter how learned he may be, a physician does | 
not always know what is going on inside of aman. The | 
patient who, according to the doctor’s diagnosis, ought | 
to die, often recovers, while the man to whom he has 
prophesied that he would get well, dies. These affronts 
to medical science are sometimes explained by referring 
them to the presence or lack of will-power in the pa- 
tient. 


Some years ago an English nobleman, who was be- 
yond the threescore and ten years allotted by the 
Psalmist to man, had a severe attack of lung disease. 
With much difficulty, for he was an old autocrat, his 
family persuaded him to allow three of London’s most 
distinguished physicians to examine him and consult 
on his case. 

They asked him many questions, felt his pulse, 
sounded his chest, and then retired into the dining- 
room. After a long consultation, they re-entered the 
invalid’s chamber and pronounced their opinion : 

Unless his lordship went immediately to a warm 
climate, they could not answer for the consequences. 

“I should recommend Algiers,’’ began one of the 
doctors. 

Before he could finish, the nobleman rising from his 


| chair, said in his usual autocratic manner,— - 


“Tam much obliged for your advice, gentlemen, but 
I have not the least intention of following it. I won’t | 
go abroad and I won’t die.” | 
And he didn’t, for he is still living at the age of | 
eighty-three. | 
> | 
MUSICAL CRITICISM. 
The conversation that one hears at popular concerts 
is occasionally very entertaining. A fair sample of it 
is given by the New York Times, whose reporter 
heard two ladies converse thus at a Theodore Thomas 
matinée : 


The conversation began when Mozart’s ‘Magic 
Flute” overture was half played. 

‘How funny! Do you hear anything of the flute?” | 

“Not a thing.” 

“Well, if 1 had been writing an overture about a 
flute, I would have made the instrument more promi- 
nent.’ 

Soon the band played the allegretto from Beethoven’s 
eighth symphony. 

When it was finished, one lady said to the other,— 

“How sweet and simple!” 

“Yes, but that wasn’t the symphony; asymphony is 
longer than that, I know.” 

*Well, what was it?” 

“Why, this thing here, see? ‘Dance of the Furies!’” 

“Oh yes, that’s what it must have been.” 

By-and-by the orchestra began Gounod’s “Funeral 
March of a Marionette.” 

It begins with a tutti passage ending with a crash on 
the cymbals. The two ladies jumped. 

“My goodness! That don’t sound like a funeral 
march, does it?” 

“That's what’s on the programme.” 

“Well, the man must have died suddenly.” 





—— 


ERRORS OF SPEECH, 

Those who watch their conversation and take pains 
to correct an error, soon find that they habitually ex- 
press themselves in the best language. The Christian 
at Work calls attention to the following errors of 
speech: 


The mispronouncing of unaccented syllables, as ter- 
ruble for terrible; the omission of a letter or a short 
syllable, as gein’ for going and ev’ry for every; and 
the running of words together without giving to every 
one a separate and distinct pronunciation. 

I know a boy who says, ‘Don’t wanter,”’ when he 
means “T don’t want to;” “Whajer say?” when he 
means “What did you say?” and “Where de go?” in- 
stead of “‘Where did he go?” 

Sometimes you hear ‘Ficood,’” instead of “If I 
could ;” “Wilfercan,” instead of “I will if I can;” 
and “‘Howjerknow ?” for “How do you know?” And 
have you never heard ““m—m,” instead of “yes,” and 
*‘ni—ni,”’ instead of “no”? 








> —— 
INNOCENT YOUTH. 
en eggs in a paper along Adams Avenue yesterday, 


was cautioned by a pedestrian to be careful and not 
fall down. 


“It wouldn't hurt much,” replied the youngster. 


| young person needs, 
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When cheerful light of day has fled, 
When people have retired to bed, 
And on the clothes-line may be seen 
The weekly washing hanging clean 
And white beyond our greatest hope, 
Through using famous Ivory Soap— 


Then comes the cunning Brownie Band, 
From every quarter of the land, 

And takes possession of the hall, 

The tub, the kitchen, pump, and all; 
With busy hands they work and play 
And use the Ivory Soap till day. 





The cakes of Ivory Soap are so shaped that they may be used entire for gen- 
eral purposes, or divided with a stout thread (as illustrated) into two perfectly 
formed cakes for Toilet Use. 

If your grocer does not keep the Ivory Soap, send four three-cent stamps 
(to pay the postage), with your full address, to ProcrEr & GAMBLE, Cincin- 
nati, and they will send you, free, a large cake of the Ivory Soap, carefully 
packed. (Mention this paper.) 


~~ §$OME OF THE BEST AUTOGRAPHS 


RECENTLY RECEIVED FROM THOSE USING 


GASKELL’S COMPENDIUM OF SELF-TEACHING PENMANSHIP. 


These are a few of the many, in all parts of the country, who have acquired a splendid handwriting, by prac- 








tising at home, in odd hours, from GASKELL’S WRITING COMPENDIUM 
Old Style: New Style: 


| Aa 


Miss Hunter's post-office address is Herron Avenue, Pittsburgh, la. 


The Best Improvement this month is shown by the specimens of I, W. PATTON, of 
Jamestown, Ohio, whose portrait is given below : 


Mr. Patton writes: 








writing. It is particularly ex- 
cellent in its copies for ladies. 
Yours truly, 
Miss HATTIE A. HUNTER, 
Herron Avenue, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Prof. G. A. GASKELL. 


Dear Sir: About two years 
ago I purchased your Compen- 
dium and began practising from 
it during my spare moments 
when working on the farm. 
now feel truly _— of my im- 
provement, and to let you Judge 
of it for yourself, I enclose you 
my autographs, one written be- 
fore and the other after using it. 
I think it is just what every 





Mr. Millen writes: 
Prof. G, A. GASKELL, 

Dear Sir: I enclose you a 
specimen of my writing after 
some months’ practice from 
your excellent Compendium. 
While others write much better 
than I do, I think I deserve no- 
tice for s and improve- 
ment. You may use these spec- 
imens as you see fit. Shall be 
glad to see any favorable men- 
tion in your splendid PENMAN’S 
GAZETTE. 

Yours truly, 
V. B. MILLEN, 
Care Barber & Drennan, 
| ) Richburg, 8. C. 
The reader should keep in mind the fact that these specimens are photographic transfers of the handwriting, 


and perfect copies, except in fineness. It is impossible to equal the best writing in an ordinary cut for use on the 
modern lightning presses. 


Old Style: 


BY fie 


Old Style: 


Very respectfully 
I, W. PATTON, 
Jamestown, Ohio. 





Miss Hunter writes: 
Mr. GASKELL. 
Dear Sir: 1 have been highly 
pleased, myself, with the im- 
yrovement made from your 
Yompendium, and inclose spec- . 
imens of my old and new hand- S SN / 





New Style: 


7 


Mr. Millen’s post-office address is Richburg, So. Carolina. 


Gaskell’s Compendium of Penmanship is not a book altogether, nor can anyone acquire a good hand- 
writing from a book alone. The material for practice by the learner must be loose and separate. There is a large 
muckage of Copy Slips in the Compendium; also, a small Book of Instructions, an Ornamental Sheet 
i framing, ete. All of these are folded into a large envelope for mailing. OVER TWO HUNDRED THOU- 
SAND have been sold, but the demand has only just begun. There are a million young Pea who need just such 
instruction, and would gladly buy the Compendium if they thought they could do as well by using it. Teachers and 
others who will act as agents for it will be given special prices on large lots. 

Mailed, prepaid, for ONE DOLLAR, Address 


Prof. G. A. GASKELL, 17 Rose Street, Box 1534 New-York City P. O. 


Full particulars of the Compendium and Circular free. Write for a specimen copy of the PENMAN’s GA- 
ZETTE, giving specimens of splendid writing from the leading penmen of the United States. One copy mailed for 
six cents in postage stamps. March number now ready, with snecimens from Gaskell, Shaylor, Palmer, and others, 
This is the finest penman’s paper in the world! Thousands of dollars are spent on it to secure the most beautifully 











“But you might break all the eggs.” 
“Oh no, T wouldn't. Aunt Susan told me if I was 
| going to slip down to put the bag in a snow-bank, 
where the eggs would be safe!"—Free Press. 


engraved specimens, portraits, and the finest lessons for learners. ONE DOLLAR A YEAR with a co; ry 
free of GASKELL’s GUIDE, the price of which alone fs $2.asa premium. This is a new book, a royal quarto, IT 
pages, the plaies of which alone cost one thousand dollars in cash. It is handsomely and substantially bound, 
‘his offer is good for thirty days only. Remember that this BOOK, however, is not Gaskell’s Compen- 
dium, but a book altogether, and Just issued. “We don’t offer the Compendium as a premium with anything. 
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SAINT VALENTINE’S DAY. 


Hail, day of music, day of love! 

On earth below and air above. 

In air the turtle fondly moans, 

The linnet pipes in joyous tones: 

On earth the postman toils along, 

Bent double by huge bales of song. 
Where, rich with many a gorgeous dye, 
Blazes all Cupid’s heraldry— 

Myrtles and roses, doves and sparrows, 
Love-knots and altars, lamps and arrows, 
What nymph without wild hopes and fears 
The doutle up this morning hears? 
Unnumbered lasses, young and fair, 
From Bethnal Green to Befkrave Square, 
With cheeks high-flushed and hearts loud-beating, 
Await the tender annual greeting. 

The loveliest lass of all is mine— 
Good-morrow to my Valentine! 






—Macaulay. 





For the Companion. 


CAPTAIN SOLON’S BOY. 


Year in and year out, month in and month out, 
a stream sets in from the country to the cities,—a 
stream of youthful life, coming from homes to 
live without the restraints of home; coming for | 
better or for worse. | 

Myron Walker had come in this great cur- 
rent froma home of peace, of kindness, and of 
homely uprightness. His home was by the sea, 
and from his early boyhood, when he had ven- 
tured first upon the water, in a skiff rigged with a 
little sprit-sail of cotton cloth, until he was a well- 
grown lad, he had had every care, every training, 
all the best surroundings that a New England 
home can give a boy to fit him for the battle of 
life. 





His father’s house was pleasant in situation. It 
stood close by the shore of a 
little bay, and by it was the old ; ; 
barn where swallows built, and 
where the old white horse stood | 
switching flies in summer and | ge 
with his head thrust out through F) ” 
a window, looking with absurd | if 
gravity on the children at their Fat 
play. tt 

Close on the shore | | 1 ‘al 
was the shop where Cap- — ; rt ag } 
tain Solon Walker, My- lj a d (7 
ron’s father, worked at I a> — 
building boats. The i iN poe hey 
business was growing, ! hy 3 


and Captain Solon, as i 
everybody called him, i 
had found it pleasanter 
of late years than going 
to sea in a coaster; and 
he had strongly wished 
that Myron would stay I 
at home and learn the 
trade. But no; Myron 
had a great longing to 
be what he called a gen- 
tleman, and to the city 
he had gone. He was 
bright and quick, how- 
ever, and he had given 
great satisfaction to his employers, and was ris- 

ing. } 

High noon in the city, and burning heat. Every- 
bedy walking on the shady side and keeping in- 
doors, as far as possible. Few sales in the shops, 
except of bathing-suits. No business really good | 
but that of the harbor-steamers. Dull and quiet | 
everywhere; dull and quiet in the store of Shaw 
& Barnes, where Myron and a fellow-clerk stood | 
looking out through the broad show-window. 

Neither was over nineteen, but they held them- | 
selves to be gentlemen; their clothes fitted well, | 
their low shoes fitted well, their shirt-bosoms lay | 
flat and smooth, their neck-scarfs were held in | 
place by broad gold rings. | 

“JT wish my vacation began to-day,” said My- | 
ron’s companion, listlessly. “When does your 
train leave ?” 

“Three-twenty,” said Myron. “And I shall be 
glad enough to get out of this hot place for a 
while, though it’s wretchedly dull down home.” 

‘““What’s the old gentleman’s business ?” asked 
the other. “I don’t know as I ever asked you.” 

“He always used to go to sea,” said Myron; 
“but he builds boats now.” 

“What! you don’t mean works with his hands 
at it, like a mechanic ?” 

“Well, yes,” said Myron, with an apologetic air. | 
“But you know how it is in the country; nohody 
thinks any the less of him for it there.” 

His companion softly whistled. “Oh no!” he | 
said. ‘That's all right. But it’s lucky for you he | 
lives so far off. It would be a regular circus to | 
have him galloping round town, where the fel- | 
lows would see him in brown overalls and in 
shirt-sleeves, and lugging a high-top dinner-pail.” 

“Myron!” called Mr. Shaw, from the little pri- | 
vate office. 

Myron went in. 

“Close the door,” saiu his employer. 

Mr. Shaw, Mr. Barnes and a tall, hard-featured | 
man, whom Myron had never seen, were there. 
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deal of money in the last six months, although I 
haven’t said anything about it, for fear of doing 
injustice to somebody. You were the last one in 
the world I should have suspected, but now, in 
the presence of this officer, I feel obliged to, ask 
you to show us what money you have in your 
pockets.” 

Myron turned color. “I don’t see that it’s of 
any consequence to you,” he said. “There’s noth- 
ing but my own money there.” 

“Myron,” said Mr. Shaw, “this can hardly be 
more unpleasant to you than it is tome; but I 
have good reasons to believe that you have in your 
pockets now some gold and silver pieces that were 
in the drawer last night, and have not been paid 
out to any one. Will you show us what you 
have ?” 

“No, sir! I don’t propose to lower myself by 
doing any such thing. I don’t propose to be treated 
like a thief!” 

“Very well,” said Mr. Shaw. 
have nothing further to say.” 

The officer took from his pocket a warrant for 
the arrest of Myron F. Walker on a charge of lar- 
ceny. 

“I don’t see but you'll have to go with me,” he 
said. “By the way, you may be interested to 
know that I’ve gota few things that I found in 
your bedroom this forenoon.” 

“Stop!” said Myron. “I see you’ve got me in 
a corner, and 1 suppose I may as well make a 
clean breast of it,” and he emptied his pockets. 
There were five coins marked like the one Mr. 


“Mr. Officer, I 





Shaw had shown. 


“I shall be most glad to hear you,” said the | 
judge, respectfully—for he was a gentleman, and 
knew a gentleman when he saw one, though his 
dress and manners were not of the city fashion— 
“but first let me ask the young man a few ques- 
tions.” 

The court-room was full of lawyers and wit- 
nesses and spectators, for there were many other 
prisoners awaiting trial or sentence; and all eyes 
were bent on Myron. 

“How long,” said the Judge, “have you been in 
the city >?” 

“About two years, your Honor.” 

“Now tell me,” continued the judge, “how it 
was that being brought up by such a man as your 
father plainly is, you fell to stealing.” 

“Your Honor,” said Myron, “I never took a 
thing until within the last six or eight months. 
But last fall I got acquainted, at a ball, with four 
or five fellows that I have been around with a 
good deal since, and they all dressed a great deal 
better than I could afford to, and they had money 
to spend for everything, and finally I couldn’t 
stand it, First I took two dollars from the till, 
and then I took more and more as I had a chance, 
and then I got to taking goods.” 

“What did you do with these various articles ?” 
asked the judge, looking over the list through his 
eye-glasses ; “you certainly cannot have used them 
all yourself.” 





“No, sir,” said Myron; “we were all in different 
kinds of stores, and we used to 
take things to exchange with each 
other.” 
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CAPTAIN SOLON’S BOY. 


“Now,” said the offi- | 
cer, “you can come | 
with me. I'll provide | 
you with a vacation free.” 

“You don’t mean that you’re going to have me | 
arrested, Mr. Shaw, now, after I have told you | 
everything frankly >” said Myron. 

“Young man,” said Mr. Barnes, “we have only 
given you this chance to clear yourself because 
my partner couldn’t be persuaded that you would 
steal, and insisted on your having this chance to 
clear yourself of taking this money. I was satis- 
fied, for my part, that you had it.” 

“All right!” said the boy, sullenly; and before 
the face of his wondering fellow-clerks he took 
his hat and passed out with the officer. 





“Mr. Clerk,” said the district attorney, ‘‘you 
may call No. 1542, Myron F. Walker.” 

Myron was set at the bar. 

“The defendant has pleaded guilty, your Hon- 
or,” said the district attorney, “and the case comes 
up for sentence. It seems, by the indictment, that 
the prisoner is one of those luxurious young gen- 
tlemen who cannot get along, like your Honor 
and me, with a supply of the common wants of 
life, but must have [here he looked over the in- 
dictment] large quantities of perfumery and silk 
stockings and white dress-studs and French kid 
gloves, besides collars and cuffs by dozens. He 
has taken these things and various sums of money 
amounting in value, in all, to over four hundred 
dollars from his employers. Such cases have been 
too frequent of late, and I ask for a substantial 
sentence of imprisonment. But for the fact that 
restitution has been made by the boy’s father, I 
should move, as I might upon this record, that he 
be sentenced as a common thief.” 

“Has the defendant counsel ?” asked the judge. 

Captain Solon rose from his place beside his 
wife in the witness-seats, and came forward. His 
plain, homely dress and simple bearing were in 


“Who are these young men ?” asked the judge. 

“Your Honor, I do not wish to tell,” said My- 
ron. 

“But suppose I should increase your sentence 
for not giving us the information ?” 

“Then I should take the sentence, your Honor,” 
said Myron. 

“Well,” said the judge, “if you understood these 
things better, perhaps you would see that the fair 
thing is to tell who these young men are; but as 
it is, I do not know but I think the more of you 
for keeping their names to yourself.” 

“Now, Mr. Walker,” said the judge to Capt. 
Solon, “I shall be very glad to hear you.” 

“Your Honor,” said Capt. Solon, “this boy has 
always borne, until now, the best character. It 
struck me as sudden as lightning when I got a 
telegram telling me of this, and I can’t help be- 
lieving that he was led astray by designing per- 
sons, and that this disgrace will be an awful les- 
son to him; and for these reasons I would ask 
your Honor to defer the sentence, and give him 
a chance to redeem himself. I can’t doubt 
that something can be made of him yet. His 
mother would never outlive his going to pris- 
on, and his sisters would never hold up their 
heads again. It’s hard enough for them, as it is; 
the girls want me, now, to move away from where 
we live. My family have lived on the same spot, 
your Honor, ever since the town was settled, and 
this is the first time any one of them has been 
charged with a dishonest act.” 

“But you know, Mr. Walker,” said the judge, 
“that this case does not stand alone; examples 
must be made.” 

“T know, your Honor; I have no word of ex- 
cuse for stealing, but if the boy goes to prison, 
probably that is the end of him, and I want one 
chance to save him. It seems to me that that 
can’t be out of the way. I don’t ask to have him 
let off, out and ont, I am willing to have this hang 
over him.” 





strong contrast with the dress and manners of 
those who sat around him. 
“Your Honor,” he said, “I am this boy’s father. 


“Myron,” said Mr, Shaw, “I have missed a good | of saying a few words to your Honor myself.” 





The judge put on his glasses and lonked at My- 
{ron. He was a handsome boy, tall and straight, 
| with a fresh color in his face and an elasticity in 


life on shore and on the water. It seemed like 


sacrilege to immure that form of promise within 
stone walls, in prison-dress, with criminals. 

The boy looked anxiously at the magistrate who 
held his future in his hands. 

“Mr. District-Attorney,” said the judge, after a 
pause, “what have you to say ?” 

The district-attorney rose. 

“Your Honor,” he said, “IT have something very 
positive to say. I have talked this over half-a- 
dozen times with this boy’s father; he has been at 
my office every day for a week. I am satisfied 
that he is a man of sense and honesty ; but it is 
for that reason chiefly that I object—most decid- 
edly object—to his request. It is precisely be- 
cause this boy has had a wholesome bringing-up, 
by an honest man, that I think his crime is with- 
out excuse. These cases appeal, I know well, to 
sentimental feeling; but, in my judgment, sym- 
pathy for such offenders is usually thrown away. 
I have sympathy, but it is for boys who have had 
no bringing-up—no chance in the world, who can 
hardly help going wrong. 

“Why, your Honor has just sentenced to twelve 
years’ hard labor, for highway robbery, an igno- 
rant young man who, as I solemnly believe from 
what I know of him, if he had had one-tenth the 
care and training of this defendant, and had been 
free, like him, from absolute want, would have 
been an honest citizen. Youths like him, who are 
rocked into crime in the cradle, move my _ pity 
profoundly, but not young thieves like this de- 
fendant, who give the 
lie to an honest: bring- 
ing-up, and steal silk 
scarfs to display in the 
street on Sundays. 

“T have said that I 
object to this request, 





i: because there is no rea- 

Hi son for it; there are 

i = Strong, positive rea- 

i hi sons against it. In the 
fh ; first place, these cases 
H 4 are getting common, 
7 and need vigorous 

S handling. But I op- 

-— pose the request fur- 
ther on grounds of 


common humanity. There would be a show of 
kindness in letting this young man go; but it 
would be a vain show only; it would be sheer 
cruelty to other boys who are and will be tempted 
as he was, to hold up such an example of lax- 
ness, and take away from them one great re- 
straint from the commission of crime—the fear of 
punishment. And so, your Honor, I decidedly 
object to anything short of a substantial sentence 
of imprisonment.” 

The judge took up his pen to minute his decis- 


ion. But he hesitated. 
“1 feel the force,” he said, “of the arguments on 
hoth sides. I agree entirely with the district- 


attorney, that this should be made no question of 
sentiment, and I propose to settle it without re- 
gard to sentiment. It would have been pure folly 
and sentiment to let that man free who has 
been alluded to; for while his absolute guilt may 
be less than this boy’s, who has sinned against 
great light, still, as a practical man, I know that 
if he were at large, he would commit another vio- 
lent robbery within a week. ‘The only argu- 
ment in this boy’s favor is that, practically, there 
is a chance of saving him. And that chance I pro- 
pose to give him. No boy who takes pains to 
trace this lad’s future will find it enviable. 

“With his father as surety, the indictment may 
be laid on file, on the usual terms. The officer 
will keep an eye on him, and whenever he fails to 
keep at work and carry himself as he should, in 
every way, he may be brought up for sentence, 
and should be dealt with severely.” 

As Captain Solon and his wife left the court- 
room with Myron, “Jimmy,” said a newshoy who 
was waiting with a little brother to see his father 
tried for a drunken assault upon his mother,— 

“Jimmy, d’ye see! That young blood has got 
off clean just like he never hooked nothin’ in his 
life! Don’t them swells take it easy, though!” 


£Oo 





Captain Solon had a good many acquaintances 
in the city, as every sea-faring man has in the 
great ports. How many names he looked out in the 
directory ; how many streets he walked through, 
from end to end, with Myron, to get him a place! 
But all his applications were received in about one 
way. 

They entered one large store near the wharves, 
kept by a man whom the captain had known from 
a boy,—the windows of which were full of bright 
chronometers and compasses and charts, while 
further on were rows of anchors, small and great, 
and windlasses, and all the numberless things that 
go to the fitting out of boats and vessels. It was 
a cheerful, happy-looking store, and just inside the 
door was a jolly, round-faced man sitting tipped 
up in a cane-seat chair, reading the morning paper. 

“Good-morning, Mr. Frost,” said Captain 
Solon. 

“Good-morning, sir, good-morning,” said Mr. 
Frost. ‘Well, now—why—it’s Captain Solon 
Walker!” 

“That’s the man itis,” said the captain. 

‘Well, well,” said Mr. Frost, “I can’t tell how 
glad I am to see you. Why, you haven’t been in 





town this ten years, have you? I hope you 
haven’t been in the city without coming to see me. 


He has no lawyer, but I would ask the privilege | his bearing, that came from his free, out-of-door | You must go out to the house and stay one night, 


at least, with us. Lucy and I will both want to 
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talk over old times with you—district-school— 
remember? Hey?” and he gave Captain Solon a 
little merry poke with his folded paper. 

“This is my son Myron,” said Captain Solon. 
“I want to get him a place.” 

“I’m very glad to see you, my boy,” said Mr. 
Frost, shaking hands with Myron, and at the 
same time putting his left hand on the boy’s 
shoulder. “Looks like his mother. Remember 
that time, Solon, when we were boys, when she 
went sleigh-riding with me, and you wouldn’t 
speak to me for a week!” And he laughed hard. 

“John,” he called to a boy, “see if that patent 
log has gone to the Zoraide. Hurry it along, if it 
hasn’t.” 

“Well, now, about a place,” he said. ‘One of 
my young men isn’t very well—he talks of leav- 
ing. 
you come with me, if he does—you come of good 
stock, my boy.” 

“IT think a great deal of that,” he said to Cap- 
tain Solon. “I always get my boys from down 
hhome; I know whom I can trust, then!” 

‘“‘Myron, you may go into the after part of the 
store,” said Captain Solon; and then he told the 
whole story. 

“Sorry, Solon, but it’s of no use here,” said 
Mr. Frost. “Ask me for anything I’ve got, and 
you shall have it; but you see how it is here; ev- 
erything lying round loose. I must have boys 
that I can trust. You'll have to get him in some- 
where that they have a check on the clerks.” 

“I see,” said Captain Solon, and he called Myron 
and they went out. 

In one of the poorer quarters of the city, is a long 
street, in which was a great store, which rejoiced 
in fires and failures, if one could trust its an- 
nouncements,—for it was always boasting of its 
supplies of shop-worn goods, or of goods just re- 
ceived from “the great B—— fire.” One would have 
thought that its customers disdained all articles 
that were not either shop-worn goods, or brands 
plucked from the burning. 

And here it was that Myron began again to 
climb the ladder of life. Not hopelessly—there is 
no “hopelessly” in all this world—but not as he 
had begun before, with the prestige of honesty be- 
hind him. Here there was no chance to steal ; the 
minutest things were charged and counted, and no 
one could by any chance get at the cash-drawer 
but Isaac Meyer, who kept the store, and his wife 
and daughter. ‘You shall steal all you can take, 
with my happy compliments,” Meyer used deli- 
cately to observe to his clerks, and then he would 
laugh. 

But at home, in the quiet house close by the 
water !—in the boat-shop looking down the bay, 
and over the silvery sand-bar to the distant white- 
caps! No more running together, and loud re- 
joicing and laughter over letters; no more making 
ready for vacation visits. No more pride in the 
boy away in the city; no more joking about the 
lad who was to come home rich. 

But once a quarter you might have seen a faded 
woman take the cars for the city, to spend a Sun- 
day with her son, conscious, as she went, that 
every one knew where she was going, and inward- 
ly, at least, was commenting on her distress. 

And thus it was that Myron went off free and 
clear, when he escaped imprisonment. 
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SYMPATHY. ad 
It is the secret sympathy, 
The silver link, the silken tie, 
Which heart to heart, and mind to mind, 
In body and in soul can bind, 
—Scott. 
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For the Companion, 


MEDICAL EDUCATION. 
By William A. Hammond, M. D. 


If there are any readers of the Companion who 
are contemplating the study of medicine,—and 
doubtless there are many,—they will be glad to re- 
ceive a few words of advice from one who has 
been for many years a teacher in medical colleges, 
and who may therefore reasonably be supposed to 
know something of medical education. 

The subject naturally arranges itself under two 
heads : 

Ist, -The qualifications which the student should 
possess. 

2d, The advantages which the medical college 
should be able to offer. 

It may be taken for granted that the embryo 
medical student is naturally of good mind, of ro- 
bust physical health, and sufticiently imbued with 
a love for the profession to which he proposes to 
devote his energies and, if need be, his life. 

These are essential prerequisites. Without them 
he had better renounce his intention and do some- 
thing which does not require an average mental 
development, a sound body and a certain degree 
of enthusiasm, 

But they are not enough. A good preliminary 
education is equally indispensable; and it is de- 
sirable that this should be the best that can be ob- 
tained by a thorough collegiate course. 

There is nothing that can be learned during the 
four years spent at Harvard, Yale, Columbia, the 
University of Virginia, or other first-class institu- 
tions that cannot be made available in the study 
of medicine. 

Whether those four years should be spent in the 
scientific schools, or in the departments of arts, is a 
question not vet definitely settled. Either affords 
that sound mental training without which the 
study of a learned profession is up-hill work, and 


I should like nothing better than to have | 


| would like to see the writer of the following letter 


| either embraces subjects of which every physician 
should know something. 
| If a collegiate education is impossible of attain- 
|ment, then at any rate the intending student of 
medicine should possess a thorough knowledge of 
what are known as the “English branches,”—read- 
ing, writing, arithmetic, geography, grammar, 
| and above all spelling. 
If to these he can possibly add something of 
natural history, chemistry, geology, astronomy, 
| Latin and Greek, so much the better for him and 
his future patients. French and German are abso- 
lutely necessary if he is ambitious of standing 
high in his profession. 

It is not that all these subjects should be learned 
| in order that a physician may be enabled to pre- 
scribe for a case, for instance, of fever and ague. 

But they are necessary to enable him to do so well, 
and their study tends to develop the mind and to 
enlarge its scope. 

Besides, it is to be borne in mind that a physi- 
cian is thrown into close relations with people of 
education and refinement, wlio will naturally be 
disgusted if they find him coarse and ignorant. 

I am quite sure no reader of the Companion 


enter the room where he or she might be lying ill, 
have him feel the pulse, and then take any medi- 
cine he might prescribe. I received it afew days 
since: 


“DEAR Sir.—I am thinking some of studying med- 
ison or doctering and would like you to reckomend 
some book to me to rede I am nineteen yeares old and 
have receved a first rate educasion as per enclosed* I 
went in latin as far as McClintock and Crooks and 
throu greek some, also geography also book-keeping 
I worked in a store some but did not like it, also a col- 








lector some but would like to be adoctor better If 








of the most common medicines in use in the treat- 
ment of disease. 

They have been the students of city practitioners 
who do not as arule dispense medicines; or had 
merely gone through the routine of attendance on 
two courses of lectures in a medical college with 
the object of getting through as rapidly as possi- 
ble, and with as little expenditure of brain-force 
as would suffice for getting a diploma. 

Having lived as it were in a medical atmosphere 
for a year, or even two if circumstances admit of 
it, the student should select a medical college in 
which to complete his undergraduate education. 

I say “undergraduate” because the science of 
medicine must always be studied by those who 
presume to practise it. The best physicians are 
those who every day of their lives learn something 
new. 

There are sixty or seventy medical colleges in the 
United States, and half-a-dozen or more in Canada. 
It is difficult-to get at the exact number, for they 
are springing up and dying out every year. Thus 
there are seven in the city of New York, be- 
sides one in Albany, one in Syracuse, and one in 
Buffalo. 

There are more medical colleges in the United 
States than in all the rest of the world besides. A 
few of these are very good, some are tolerably 
good, and some are exceedingly bad. 

So long as any half-a-dozen physicians can get 
together, form themselves into a faculty and ob- 
tain permission from a legislature to confer the 
degree of doctor of medicine, it is very certain 
there will be worthless medical colleges. 

But notwithstanding this fact, there is no doubt 
that the study of medicine can be as well and as 





BULLOCK’S-HIDE BOAT OF SOUDAN. 


you will tell me what book to rede I will send for it or 
perhaps you would send it tome C.O. D. With best | 
respects | remain yours | 
“P., 8. I would be glad to receve any advise you 
may offer—How much should I rede a day—Is much 
reding bad for the mind Is fits curible. By answering 
the above you will much oblige —"” 











And yet I have seen many such as the writer of 
this letter sitting on the benches before me, with 
staring eyes and gaping mouths, unable to compre- 
hend a word of what I was saying, though I had 
reduced my language to the level of the lowest in- 
telligence. 

Such men, to our shame be it said, can readily 
graduate in medicine somewhere in the country,—if 
not at one college then at another,—and armed 
with a license to practise a profession the very 
principles of which are unknown to them, are 
more dangerous to the community than so many 
Bengal tigers. 

The Bengal tigers we should very soon dispose 
of so effectually as to place them beyond the pos- 
sibility of doing harm. Unfortunately, we cannot 
treat the incompetent and ignorant physician in a 
similar manner. 

It is essential, therefore, if the student desires to 
stand well in his profession, that he should not be- 
gin the studying of medicine till he has at least 
acquired such an education as would be sufficient 
to secure him admission into the Freshman Class 
of a college of good standing. 

Let us suppose him to have received this, and 
then what ? 

Instead of going at once to a medical college, 
and beginning an attendance on lectures which 
he cannot understand, he should become the pri- 
vate pupil of some sensible and well-educated phy- 
sician who will receive him into his office and 
direct his study of the primary branches of med- 
ical science. 

Here he should remain for at least a year, read- 
ing anatomy, materia medica, chemistry and phys- 
ics. 

If his preceptor is a country practitioner who 
dispenses his own medicines, so much the better 
for the student, who will thereby become familiar 
with the appearance and physical properties of 
the various medicines, especially if he be required 
—as he should—to put up the prescriptions of the 
doctor. 
| I have known graduates of medicine who have 
| never seen opium or bromide of potassium, or any 











* This refers toa certificate signed by a clergyman to 
pew eMent that the writer of the letter had been well edu- 
cated, 


successfully pursued in the United States as in 
any other country, 

Indeed, the facilities are in many respects su- 
perior to those offered in any other part of the 
world ; so that there is not the slightest necessity for 
the student to go to London, Paris, Berlin or Vien- 
na to perfect himself in any department of medical 
science. 

It is well enough for him to visit all those cities, 
for he could scarcely fail to learn something by so 
doing. But he can, if he chooses, learn that some- 
thing equally well in this country. 

A German or an English or a French medical 
student would learn a great deal more of his pro- 
fession by coming to Boston, New York or Phila- 
delphia and attending the hospitals in those cities, 
than an American student could acquire by going 
to any city of Europe and availing himself of all 
the advantages that could be offered. 

Some points the American could perhaps inves- 
tigate more thoroughly abroad, but the matters of 
most importance to him to know he can learn bet- 
ter at home. 

Medicine is, on the continent of Europe, studied 
more as a science than as an art. More attention 
is given to pathology and morbid anatomy than 
to therapeutics or the curing of disease. 

If I were taken ill in France or Germany, I 
should wish to be removed as soon as possible to 
England, where, as with us, the relief of the pa- 
tient from his malady is regarded as of more im- 
portance than the determination of nice points in 
pathology of his disease. 

An eminent German physician being asked why, 
in his opinion, Providence had created diseases, 
replied, “In order that physicians might have 
something to study.” 

In the selection of a medical college it is better 
to go to one situated in a large city than in a coun- 
try village. The reasons for this preference are 
mainly two. 

lst. The most experienced teachers, that is, phy- 
sicians and surgeons of largest practice and with 
the most skill in placing what they know before 
the student are, as a rule, to be found in the medi- 
cal schools of the large cities. 

2d. The most extensive general and special hos- 
pitals are also in the large cities; and hence there 
is greater opportunity than the smaller towns can 


| afford, for the practical, bedside study of disease, 


the observation of the effects of remedies, and the 

witnessing of important surgical operations. 
These are matters of so much importance that it 

appears to me the student cannot disregard them 








without prejudice to his future proficiency. At 
the same time there are colleges situated in small 
towns which have able and energetic faculties, and 
in which the best use is made of the material at 
their command. 

These may do very well for a first course of 
lectures, but they cannot take the place for practi- 
cal instruction occupied by the colleges in the 
large cities. 

Moreover, there is another objection to them, 
and that is the difficulty which they often experi- 
ence in supplying an adequate amount of material 
for the practical study of anatomy. A knowledge 
of the human body cannot be obtained from books 
alone. 

The student must discover its structure, and the 
relations of its nerves, arteries and muscles to each 
other, with the scalpel, for in no other way can he 
lay the foundation for the medical and especially 
the surgical superstructure subsequently to be 
erected. 

In the larger cities there is never any difficulty 
experienced on this score, and the dead bodies re- 
quired are furnished in accordance with law, at 
the cost of bringing them to the college ; and some- 
times, as in New York, without charge to the stu- 
dent. 

Again, in the large cities there are always many 
young physicians thoroughly well versed in all 
the branches of medical science, who, with more 
time on their hands than they know what to do 
with, are willing to devote a portion of it to giving 
special instruction to undergraduates. 

It is impossible, as medical colleges are at pres- 
ent conducted, for the professors to give complete 
courses on the subjects they teach. And they 
never touch upon the practical use of the instru- 
ments of precision, the microscope, stethoscope, 
ophthalmoscope, electrical and chemical apparatus, 
in such a manner as to make each student thor- 
oughly acquainted with their manipulations and 
applications in the diagnosis and treatment of dis- 
ease. 

Such knowledge must be obtained by supple- 
mentary instruction given by young attachés of 
the college who are, as a rule, fully up with the 
times in all that relates to the subjects they set out 
to teach, and are well supplied through their hos- 
pital and dispensary connections with the cases of 
diseases needed for their demonstrations. 

Thus far but few medical colleges have done 
their full duty in the matter of arranging their 
courses of lectures so as to give the best possible 
advantages to the student. 

So far as I am aware, the only ones that have 
established graded courses are the Harvard Medi- 
cal School in Boston, the University of Pennsyl- 
vania in Philadelphia, the Chicago Medical Col- 
lege in Chicago, the medical department of Syra- 
cuse University in Syracuse, and the medical de- 
partment of Yale College in New Haven. 

The great colleges of New York, with all their 
splendid advantages, continue on in the old way, 
turning out every year hundreds of young men, 
who graduate after two courses of exactly identi- 
cal lectures. They are all proprietary colleges ; 
that is, owned by the professors. 

One of them, three or four years ago, made an 
attempt to raise the standard of medical educa- 
tion by requiring a matriculation examination and 
three courses of lectures. But the system has 
been abandoned. 

The success, however, which has attended the 
efforts made in a like direction by Harvard and 
the University of Pennsylvania, will doubtless in 
time not be without its legitimate effect. 


+ 
<~o>— 





For the Companion. 
BULLOCK’S-HIDE BOAT OF SOUDAN. 


Rude inventions are sometimes picturesque. 
The Indian canoes on the St. Lawrence on a calm 
morning of evening are more pleasing objects to 
the eye than the finest ships. 

An oddly-constructed boat of skins is used in 
the rivers of Soudan. The water is usually calm, 
warm and shallow, and the boats are moved about 
by wading boatmen. The traveller is pushed 
along the calm waters in this primitive manner. 

As rude as is the conveyance, it presents a pic- 
turesque appearance at a little distance, and the 
eye of a stranger follows it with pleasure as it 
glides along. It is the African gondola, and the 
boatman on foot the simple gondolier. 

The difference between a bullock’s-hide boat on 
the Niger or the Great Lakes and inland seas of 
Soudan and a modern steamer on the lakes of 
America is as wide as that between the lowest 
types of barbarism and the highest types of civ- 
ilization, and affords a good illustration of the 
progress of the Christian races. 

Heathenism and Mohammedanism do not stim- 
ulate invention. The African remains the same 
as we may suppose his ancestors to have been a 
thousand years ago. His habits and customs 
change almost as little as does the nest of a bird. 

The products of Western invention and pro- 
gress that Stanley has taken to the Congo will in 
time appear upon the Niger. Christianity will 
go there, and then as in certain Asiatic nations 
under the same influence, there will come a won- 
derful change. 

The simple implements of husbandry of Syria 
are being supplanted by the ingenious tools of the 
Western world, and even Corea is opening her 
gates to Western skill. Steam will one day rule 
the Niger, and bring the products of its lands to 
the Western shores, 
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Review of a Great and Beneficent Work. 

Two recognized epochs of human life have been com- 
pleted since we began this work. It is meet that we 
make a halt, long enough ut least to take note of the re- 
gion over which we have journeyed, and to examine the 
horizon-which opens up to us. 

Twice seven years ago one ot us started single-handed 
to inaugurate and develop a new use; at once scientific 
and practical, professional and commercial, business-like 
and beneficent. They only who have tried it know the 
difficulties to be encountered in creating an entirely new 
business and securing its recognized entrance into the 
rank and file of business. That we have done this gives 
us the right to speak. 

For eight years this single-handed work was prose- 
cuted. The operator had a conviction that in the Com- 
pound Oxygen he had found a mode of redeeming his 
fellow-men from the sufferings of disease, more potent 
and benign than the world had ever seen. This inspired 
him with the courage to abandon a lucrative practice 
which he had been twelve years in building, and to over- 
come all obstacles in the way of realizing his dream—of 
proving to the world that his conviction was securely 
founded. That this has been fully accomplished, thou- 
sands of people—either cured or made richer in greatly 
improved health—stand ready to testify. 

Sixteen years ago the senior partner had his attention 
called to a few persons who were taking the Compound 
Oxygen. They declared that they were improving with 
satisfaction. He felt sure that they were being stimu- 
lated ; and that, consequently, they would soon show the 
effect of all stimulation, and retrograde below the point 
of health at which they began the treatment. 

By carefully watching the cases for several months, 
his prediction failed of verification in a single case. He 
then induced several of his own patients—cases which 
any physician would have considered very doubtful un- 
der any system of medication—to try the effect of the 
Compound Oxygen. With surprise he watched them 
making commendable speed healthward. He then put 
members of his own family under treatment, and with 
like good results. 

All this provoked a conflict in his mind. He had proof 
that in the Compound Oxygen there was an agent that 
would cure many sick ones whose condition would baftie 
the medical skill of any physicians whom he knew. And 
many others whom he might cure in six or twelve months 
would get well in as many weeks under the action of that 
agent. 

Now the question forced itself upon his mind and per- 
emptorily demanded an answer: “What are you going to 
do with this latter class of patients, who confide to your 
care the restoration of their health? Asa faithful phy- 
sician, is it not your duty to take the surest and shortest 
way to secure to them that for which they are paying 
you?” Well, what is the proposition? “Evidently, send 
such patients where you know they can be better served 
than they can be under your care and ministration.” 
But that would be suicidal. ““No, the proportion of such 
patients would be small.”” True, but the public will not 
discriminate. They will see only that the doctor sends 
his patients elsewhere to be cured, and, therefore, he 
lacks confidence in his own medical skill. ‘*Well, there 
is one way out of the dilemma; get possession of the su- 
perior curative agent and thus make peace with your 
professional conscience and prove yourself a friend to 
suffering humanity.” What, and be jeered by one’s 
friends, and tabooed by one’s professional brethren! 
“That appears to be about the price. But what is the al- 
ternative?” Result: He gives up his hard-earned prac- 
tice, secures at a great price the knowledge of and the 
right to administer the Compound Oxygen in this city. 

This included only the Office Treatment in Philadel- 
phia. Soon he was exercised by the fact that the opera- 
tion of an office business was very limited. Something 
must be done to dispense the blessing far and wide. Ac- 
cordingly, at no little expense, he hastened to make 
known to his professional brethren the virtues of Com- 
pound Oxygen and to furnish them with outfits for ad- 
ministering it. Ashe ought to have known would be 
the case, his efforts excited ridicule and reproaches. 

Nothing daunted, he entered upon a long series 
of experiments, which resulted in the conviction that 
there was a much better method of accomplishing the 
end in view than the one which had failed. Hence the 
widely known Home Treatment. 

In this untried field he labored for a year, meeting 
many failures in his experiments, working hard at de- 
tails, and creating a literature which the work absolute- 
ly required, On the last of June, ten years ago, the 
practicability of the enterprise was demonstrated. But 
he had exhausted his resources, broken his health, and 
almost sacrificed his life. The ship was built and 
launched, but three years’ struggle proved to him that 
he could not freight and manit. Six and a half years 
ago he found a man who could appreciate thé value of 
the work in hand. Our united forces have fulfilled the 
brightest hopes of the pioneer. 

A new departure was the order of the day. The first 
and essential thing to be done was, to let those who 
needed our curative agent know that we were in pos- 
session of it. Knowing that many fortunes have been 
sunk in advertising, we decided to put that part of the 
business into the hands of one whose skill and expe- 
rience had been proven. It is enough to say that the 
methods which he adopted have revolutionized impor- 
tant branches of advertising. 

From the outset we have dealt truthfully with the suf- 
fering sick, realizing that they at least had a right to de- 
mand such dealing, We knew that we had a curative 
agent superior to any other in the world, and therefore 
the simple truth about it would be the best credentials 
it could have; hence we were not tempted toinvent testi- 
monials, nor to steal genuine ones, nor to romance on 
any. 

The growth of the business has been phenomenal. 
During the first year the business doubled each month. 
During the last four years we have recorded in our 
books statements of diseases, reports of progress, re- 
peated advice and prescriptions, of over twenty thou- 
sand persons, Much more could be said in proof of the 
success of our work as a commercial enterprise; but let 
this suffice. It is of much greater importance to prove 
that our professional success has exceeded the other. 

What have we to show inthis direction? During those 
fourteen years we have treated thirty thousand patients. 
Among these a large proportion had been sick for years. 
They had exhausted the skill of the best physicians of 
all schools, different sanitariums, various natural health 
resorts, shops of nostrum-mongers, and months of hy- 
gienic travelling. In many of these cases it has cost more 
to remove the baleful effects of the treatment practised 
on them, than those of the original disease. How many 
of them have been desperate cases may be inferred from 
the fact that we have filled scores of orders—sent uncon- 
ditionally—in which the patient had passed beyond the 
reach of any remedy on its arrival. And out of this un- 
promising multitude, ninety per cent. have bees either 
cured or greatly benefited. 

We have proved that a number of diseases which by 
common consent have been assigned to the category of 
incurables, no longer belong there. We have cured a 
number of cases of Bright's disease. Two of these cases 
were brothers, whose father, one brother and one sister 
had died of the same disease. We have treated four 
Cases of Loco-motor ataxia, or progressive paralysis. In 





all of these the progress of the disease has been arrested 
(which no system of medication has ever been known to 
do), and the patients have made genuine progress 
toward health. We almost never fail to cure asthma— 
even of fifteen years’ itanding—unless the case has been 
spoiled by the use of narcotics; which served as pallia- 
tives, but constantly aggravated the disease. The same 
can be said of that opprobrium medendi, hay fever. The 
cases of consumption—confirmed phthisis—which the 
Compound Oxygen has cured can be counted by scores, 
We are confident that we make more genuine cures of 
catarrh—nasal,laryngeal,bronchial and pulmonary—than 
all the catarrh specialists in the country. 

A distinguished member of the New York Bar, who 
appeared to tea wreck, both physically and mentally, 
and who had settled up his worldly affairs, resumed his 
active business after three months’ treatment; and this 
business he has successfully followed fora year. Mrs. 
Mary A. Livermore, who had been disabled for nearly 
two years by a dangerous exhaustion of the brain, has 
for a year and a half been prosecuting her professional 
work with more ease and energy than ever before. The | 
Hon. W. D. Kelley, the Father of the National House of 
Representatives, will tell any one that he owes the last 
ten years of his life to Compound Oxygen; and it can 
hardly be disputed that during this period his labors 
have not been surpassed by those of any other member 
of Congress. William Penn Nixon, of the Chicago Jn- 
ter-Ocean, says that he owes his life and some years of 
active usefulness to the virtues of Compound Oxygen. 


The public know very well the unqualified testimony | 


which Mr. T. 8. Arthur has borne in favor of the Com- 
pound Oxygen as exhibited in his own case. 

But why multiply examples? We have published 
many hundred statements in the patients’ own language 
of the effects of Compound Oxygen in almost every 
kind of disease. 

Now what of the future? Having accomplished what 
we have, and against such odds, our progress hencefor- 
ward should be broader, more successful and more be- 
neficent. As was to have been expected, proprietors of 
sanitariums and health resorts, whose business has been 
diverted from them by the poprlarity of the Compound 
Oxygen, try to show that our agentis inert. But until 
they can rationally account for the thousands of won- 
derful cures effected by it, their tirades are in vain. 
course there are—and there will probably be more—imi- 
tators of the Compound Oxygen. Some have already 
stolen our title, our literature, and even our testimoni- 
als. One of them, having obtained from William Penn 
Nixon an opinion of Compound Oxygen in his own case, 
now publishes it as though Mr. Nixon was cured by his 
treatment instead of ours! Some of those agents may 
be innocuous; but we have a good reason to believe that 
many of them are positively injurious. They will have 
their day. 

But despite all factious opposition, Compound Oxygen 
must become increasingly popular, so long as it possess- 
es the ability to effect such remarkable cures as now ate 
test its merit. 

For full information regarding the treatment and its 
use, address Drs. STARKEY & PALEN, 

Adv.) 1109 and 1111 Girard St., Philadelphia. 
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catalogue; a large part of it is of my own gr ‘owing. A 
me vriginal introduear of Eclipse Beet, carly 
an ee Burbank Potatoes, Marblehead Ea 
rn, the Hubbard Squash, Marblehead Cate 
hace Janda score of other new Yegetables, I invite the 
patronage of the public. In the gardens, and on the 
farms of those who plant my seed, will be found my 
best advertisement. 


| JAMES J. H. GRECORY, 
| SEED GROWER, MARBLEHEAD MASS. 








Strong Por Mente suitable for imme- | 


Doi yf 


DIPHTHERIA CURE. 


IUL U 


WILL ABSOLUTELY CURE 
Diphtheria, Ulcerated, Diphtheretic and 
Ordinary Sore Throats. 


It is perfectly harmless, easily applied, and sure in its 
results. Send for circular 


Price, $1.00 per bottle, 


POLK DIPHTHERIA CURE CO., 


168 Tremont Street, Boston, M ass. 


The McLewee Patent 


| Non-Mechanical, no Chim- 
ney Lamp: 
| Barns Without aChimney: 
Requires no Winding up: 
No machinery to get out of 
order. 
Absolutely NON-EXPLO- 
| SIVE. 
| Gives a larger and bright- 
er flame than can be ob- 
tained with a Chimney: 
| BEST LAMP ever invent- 
ed: 
Send for Circular. 
PRICES: 
Stand Lamp, seven 
with Globe,. $4.00 
Hanging L amp, com- 
plete, with Globe,...$7.00 


Hektograph Manuf. Co., 
22 and 24 Church St, 
NEW YORK. 


Sole Manufacturers. 


Pratt's Astral Oil. 


The BEST ILLUMINATOR and in every 
respect the SAFEST and MOST RELIABLE 
OIL for family use. It is folly to risk life 
and property by using inferior Oil when 
PRATT’S ASTRAL can be obtained at its 
present low price, 


BE SURE AND GET THE GENUINE. 


PRATT MANUFACTURING CO., 
46 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, 


SOLE PROPRIETORS AND MANUFACTURERS, 


(uticura 
POSITIVE CURE 


for every form of 


SKIN AND BLOOD 
DISEASE, 
FROM 


PIMPLES TO SCROFULA 


TCHING, Sealy, Pimply, Serofulous. Inherited, Con- 

tagious, and Copper ¢ ‘olored Diseases of the Blood, 
Skin, and Sealp, with loss of Hair, are positively ¢ ured by 
the CUTICURA REMEDIES, 

CUTICURA RESOLVENT, the new blood purifier, cleans- 

es the blood and perspiration of impurities and poison- 
— elements, and removes the cause, 

CUTICURA, the great Skin Cure, instantly allays Itch- 
ing. and Inflammation, clears the Skin and S¢ alp, heals 
cers and Sores, and restores the Hair. 

CUTICURA SOAP, an exquisite Skin Beautifier and Toi- 
let Requisite, prepared from CUTICURA, is indispensable 
in treating Skin Diseases, Baby Humors, Skin Blemishes, 
Chapped and Oily Skin 


CUTICURA RE MEDIES are absolutely pure een een 
infallible Blood Purifiers and Skin Beautifie 































Eczema 
om Scar. 








Sold everywhere. Price, Cutieura, 50 non Soap, 25 
cents; Resolvent, $1. Pre bared by PoTTER DRUG AND 
CHEMICAL Co., BosTON, MAS 


& ge Send for “How to Cure Skin Diseases.” 


10 


FOREIGN STAMPS, with New Cate logue, 
be. GEO. H. RICHMOND, Northfield, Vt. 

















PETER HENDERSON «C05 SFEDS and PLANTS 





that you can for 

cluded, without $5.00 
TOPICS,” a work of 250 pages, 

the author. The price of the book é6 

alone is $1.50. CATALOGUE of 





embraces every desirable Novelty of the season, as-well as all standard kinds. 
select Seeds or Plants to that value from their Catalogue, and have jn- 
charge, a copy of PETER HENDERSgN’s NEw Book, “GARDEN AND 

le hed bound in cloth, and containing a steel portrait of 


EVERYTHING FOR THE GARDEN,” © \on*sppiications 


PETER HENDERSON & CO. 


A special feature for 1884, is 


SEEDSMEN and FLORISTS, 
35 and 37 Cortlandt . New York. 





























The New Game 


BONUM. 


—— Instructive, 
—y se to Children, 
eople, Old People, 
Everybody, 


Sample Games t sent . * mail upon 
receipt of 25 cents. 


First-class Agents want- 
ed to whom liberal terms 
will be given. 


Address E. W. COREY, 133 Pearl 
Street, Boston, Mass. 


x. 





Now 
SUBSCRIBE 


AMERICA. Among ‘the anata 
24 Beautiful Colored Fashion Plates. 1% Engraved 
ing styles. os teed mag ee i Engravings. 
gh rchitectura signs, showi 
Full Size Cut Paper Patterns with fa’ 1 exp 
Household Cookin: 
Select Music. 
writers, among whom are Mi 
Bubna, Mrs. Sheffe 


+3 yon, giving Sample copy 


giving County and State, 


arion Harland 
Peters, Helen 











DEY 


plans and pers 
ll and explicit instructions for use. 
ng Receipts, each having been tested by practical h ire 

Besides embracing a rich array of literature, Novels, Novelettes, Stories and Poems 


eld, Ella man Church, 
Matners, A Author of Cherry Ripe.” Subseription Price, 
5 cents, which may form part 


*S LADY BOOK, No.17 Box H 















ALLOWS ici? own ‘sctection ‘ors 


| Full Size Cut Paper Pattern every month 
from any design illustrated, which will 
be sent upon application FREE, when 
accompanied by @ cent stamp for post- 
age. Those who subscribe before March 
ist, will receive a Steet FNGravine 
and the January and Fresrvary Numbers, 
FREE. The PRESS and the PUBLIC have 
accorded GODEY’S the proud position of THE 


LEADING FASHION AND HOME M AGAZINE IN 
attractions for 1884 are the following :— 


pee of Fashions in black and white, illdstrating lead- 
Pages, ope Fashions and Faney Needle Work. 
ive of Houses and viene of all descriptions. 13 

8 Lady’s Books’ celebrated 
24 Pages of 





, by eminent 

Au agate de 
of subseription. To avoid errors, write plainly your 
H.H. Philadelphia, Pa 








76 


yproval sheet 


joreign Stamps. Agents wante to sell 
Medford, Mass, 


Kk oncom, 2per ct. Geo, W. Green & Co. 


IT PAYS 
P 
4°StK 
50 


Nay 
to sell our Hand Rubber Stamps, Sam- 
ples free, FOLJAMBE & Co.Cleveland,O, 
RINTERS send stamp for Wholesale List of Blank 
C a 1000 varieties. Union Card Co., Montpelier, Vt. 


NT? HANDSOME Baw SET OF CARDS, 
MPS ; A. G. BASSETT, Rochester, N. Y. 


“Large Fancy Advertising Cards, all gold, 
no two alike, 30c, Card Co., Montpelier, Vt. 


LARGE Fancy Advertising ¢ ards, all differ- 
ent, for 80 cents. CARD WokkKs, Montpel ier, Vt. 


10 
WANTED atic Nise Meats it Larne pay oor ch i 


Address E/ AGL E _™’ r’¢ )., Gireenticld, Mass. 














«| MAKE YOUR OWN RUGS. 


THE YOUTH’S | 





COMPANION. 





9) 


+ hy 


FEB 


1884, 








Turkish Rug Patterns,stamped in colors on Burlap. 





The popular * 


illustrated 36-page Catalogue. 


COLUMBIA BICYCLE, 

Sieed” for men & boys. 

COLUMBIA TRICYCLE, 

FOR BOTH SEXES, 
Send three-cent stamp for new > 
THE POPE M’F’G CO., 
597 Washington St., 

BOSTON, MASS. 














end 50 cents for package of Crazy 
Patehwork, or 10 ets. for 20 samples. 


. FOWLER & Co. New Haven, Ct. 


PATCHWORK| ! Lt 
VER the Garden Wall, and 99 Songs 
Music for 12e.; l00Ho 

Cards, lie. L. HATHAWAY, : 339 Wash. St., 


SILKS FoR PATCHWORK }.,¢°5.580S8h | 


81x 2c,stamps for ‘ sample: s.YaleSilk Works, New Haven.Ct. 


"TAKE NOTIC | 
For 50 cents On on s) 200° Eleg: se. Serap Pictures, 
no two alike. « WHITING, 50 Nassau Street, N.Y. 


SHAYLOR’ —— of 


Price $1. [Illustrated Circulars free, 
An ¢ legant flourished Stag, size 9x12 inches, for 10 cents, | 
1. W. SHAYLOR, 122 Pine Street, Poriland, Maine, ° 





. words? ona 


boston, Mass, 


TEA SETS, &e. - 
GIVEN AWAY, «= 
agents for us. 
ATLANTIC TEA CO., FI KG, M ASS. 





op tkts RAM “ MERRIMAC. wi 


Piece of the brass-work for your collection. Remit 
by postal note. z 2, 4, or 5-cent stamps receives 
. H. MENEELY, Wes t Troy, N. Ye 


INSTITUTE | iF TECHNOLOGY, BOSTON, MASS. 


Courses in Civil, Mechanica! and Mining Engineer- 
ing, Chemistry, Architecture, etc. 
FRANCIS A.W ALKER, Pres't, WEBSTER WELLS, Sec’y. 


OTICE. 


100 Beautiful Large Picture Cards for Scrap Books, 
all different. The finest collection ever offered for the 
money. By mail for fifteen (15) two-cent stamps, 
AZETNA CARD CO,, 104 Fuiton St,, New York, 


SHORTHAND BY MAIL. 


A speed of 50 words a minute guaranteed in 12 practi- 
cal lessons, by mail. Re pores style tans eit from the be- 
rinning. Paniphiet FREE, Phila, School *honography. 
338 Chestnut St., Philadel’a, Pa, LINGLE Ve MCKNIGHT. 


The Noyes Reading Machine. 
Ask your Bookseller for it. 
L. W. Noyes, the maker of all kinds of 
| Pictionary and Box “1 Ho Iders, 9 and Lol 
. Monroe St., Chic can supply you 
ght e very thing worth having in the shape 
ot a Bookholder, Send for Hust’ "dC Jireular. 


SHORTHAND WRITING 
thoroughiy taught by mail,or personally, 
Good Situations procured ALL PUPILS 
when competent, Caligraplis soLp. 









Stenographers fur nished without charge 
for nry service Send for free circulars, 
_W. 'G, CHAFF EE, Oswego, N.Y. 
| Noprepar: stenenhodteeern- 
mon pen needed, Superior for 
decorative work on linen, Reed 
Centennial MEDAL. Sold by all Stftioners& Druggists. 





NEW and POPULAR MUSIC 


by the best authors, printed on fine music paper, full 

size, only 5 cents per copy. Send 5 cents for Sample 

Copy and ¢ logue. Liberal discount to dealers, 
F. EELES & CO., Boston, 








1) Federal St., Mass. 





INSIST ON BELSG SHOWN THE 


LDREDCE 


Sewing Machines, Chicago and New York. 


RUPTURE CURED, 


without the injury trees s Ws or hindrance from 
labor, by DR. ): A. SH [IAN'S method. His book 
contains endorsements | hale ians, Ministers, Mer- 
chants and Farmers who have been cured. It is mailed 
for lO cents. Office, 251 Broadway, New York, 


Hunting, Fishing aud Pleasure Boats, 


Cedar or Pine. A good Cline 

ker-built boat, 13 ‘feet long, 

36-inch beam, weight 

Boats built to order. Send stamp for 

AS, W: aukegan, 
Pumps, ete 














Ibs. with oars, $20. 
catalogue. L & DOU 
Il, Manufacturers of Windmills, 


Nickel Hasp & Staple 

with Hook for seroll 
4 j 

work cabinet, poste | Ni 

paid, 15 cts, Send bets. 

for catalogue of faney 

woods and scroll saw 


\ inl 
material. A. H. Pome- 


Dees ao 
eroy, 216-220 Asylu lum u St., Hartford, Ct. 


THE aGOOD NEws 











GREATAMERICAN TO LADIES ! 
Greatest inducements ever of- 
fered. Now’s your time to get up 


orders for our celebrated Teas 
and Coffees, and secure a beau- 
tiful Gold Band or M®ss RoseChina 
Tea Set, or Handsome Decorated 
Gold Band Moss Rose Dinner Set, or Gold Band Moss 
Rose Decorated Toilet Set. For full particulars address 
THE + ee AT ane RICAN TE 4 coO., 
P.O, Box 289 and 33 Vesey St., New York, 


ComPANy 


orseshoe, Floral and BirdChromo | 


Penm: anship. | 


| 


BRIGGS & CO. 





A warm iron passed over 
the back of sues PAPERS 
_—- TERS the Pattern 

ny Fabr esigns in 
) a. els, Embroidery 
Braiding, and Initial 
Letters. 

New Book bound in fe, 
showing all BRIGGS & Co 
Patterns, including over 0 
new designs, sent on receipt 
of seven three-cent stamps, 

Mention the Companion, 


104 Franklin St, N. Y. 


SEND FOR 





MATCHLESS 


PIANOS 


33 Union Square, New York. 
ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE. 


Mention the YOUTH’s COMPANION. 





Retail by the leading Zeph- 
yr Wool Stores. 















= 











Pe poy nt business for agents.Catalogue for st ump. E.3. 
Frost & Co., 2 Tremont Row, Boston, Name this paper. 
DRAWN WORK. 
Complete directions in one volume, with numerous 
illustrations. Price, 25 cents). HENRY BRISTOW, 
KENSINGTON EMBROIDERY. 

br754 Directions for making /ndelible Paint 
Re and Powder for Stamping; Perforated 
eg) > eee the stitches, and our new 48-page Cata- 
logue, containing Lllustrations of 
phabets, Monograms, Kensington, 
All for ui 2c. stamps. J. F. INGALLS, Lynn, Mass. 
ART-NEEDLEWORK 
described in new Illustrated Catalogue. Send 2c, stamp. 
Mention the Companion, 
DR MAIL OR EXPRESS. 
$1,000,000 in stock to select from.collect- 
Dress Goods, Silks,Shawls, 
ngs, Hosiery, t holstery, 
| Fancy Goods, Ladies’ Dresses, Cloaks, Under- 
infants’, Boys’ and Girls’ Outfits, &ec. Samples. 
information, -— “SHOPPING GU + tree on appli- 
cation, COOPER & CONARD, 9th & Market St., 
Two thousand stitches a minute, The om 
World, Sent on trial. Warranted 5 years. 
goad for Illustrated Catalogue and Cireular 
Agents Wanted. THE WILSON SEWING 


Publisher, 2% Fulton Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
ies Ovl Patterns: Instructions for working 
Na? 
line, Rococo and Braiding Patterns. 
AND EVERYTHING ELSE USED IN 
BENTLEY, 1144 BROADWAY, N. Y. 
rown buyers, in the markets of 
wear, Ties, Laces, Gents’ F urnishing Goods, 
P hila, Fea Please say where you saw this advertis’ nt. 
absolutely first-class Sewing Machine in the 
M ACHINE cO., Chicago or New York. 








" ‘c; ? Model Sewing 
New Singer Machine <7 
York A Corder, Ruttler, Tuek 

a ", Five Hemmer, Bind- 


Thread Cutter, Need Oil and 
fuil outtit with each. Ga anteed 
to be perfect. Warranted 5 
years. Don't pay double for ma- 
chines no better, when you can try 
these before you pay a cent.All late 
improvements. Runs light with lit- 
tle noise. Handsome and durable. 
Cire. with hundreds of testimonials 
free, GEO, PAYNE x c 0.,47 7 Third Av.,Chicago, Ml. 


Dr. WEST’S HAIR REMOVER. 


An English Toilet Preparation for Perma- 
nently Removing Superfiuous Hair 
from the Face, Neck and Arms. 

Guaranteed harmless to the skin; leaves it soft, white 
and smooth; never fails to remove the hair. Ladies 
should lose no time in using it to early check and de- 
stroy its growth. Price, $1 per bottle. Sent by mail in 
ylain wreppere to any address_on eipt of price 
“y AMERI N DRUG CO., 79 Milk. Street, Boston, 
Mass. Lady Agents wanted, 


WORKERS. | 


THE ART INTERCHANGE, a fortnightly 16-page ile 
lustrated journal of all Art Work, Brass Hammering, 
Painting, Gr eaan’ Carving Modelling. ror 

tXTR ULL-PAGE STUDIES COLOR, MONTH: 
LY ; also regular full-sized double-sheet working design 
supplements, Questions promptly answered in the paper, 
and suggestions given without charge, Es iblished 1878. 
The only art paper giving colored supplement a 
year ; six aml three months subscriptions received. “Send 
Sc. in stampsfor sample copy one cats alogued os Lay ed 
special handbooks on a!) branches of 

this WM. WHITLOCK, 140 Nassau: St, NY. Y. 


THE E AMERICAN LEVER; 


THE FAULTLESS CUFF & COLLAR 


BUTTON. 


The cut shows button open 
















































by t 








in position to insert into the 
- button-hole of the cuff. 
. For sale by retail deal- 
Manufacture vl only the 
BORTREE M’F'G Co, yhy 
these corsets have conquered 
CORSE | the hips by strap and buckle, 
and can be made to fit any form instantly. They have 
no bones to break over the hips. They are made with 
satisfactory. Beware of imitations and infringements, 
Be sure the word DuPLEX is on every corset. The 
great popularity of the Celebrated Duplex Corset has 
and dealers selling such infringements to the full extent 
ofthe law. _For sale by all dealers in Corsets, 
Press $3, 
For pleasure, money- -making, young or 
old. Everything easy, printed instruc- 
tions. Send 2 stamps for Catalogue of 








THE 


STANDARD 
RELISH 


FOR 
SOUPS, FISH, 
STEAKS, CHOPS, 
MEATS, ETC. 


_ 





’ ers throughout the 

all competitors, 
double seam, and will not rip. They have double bones 
tempted unprine ee manufacturers to sell worthless 
> Print YourOwn — 
Presses, Type, Cards, &c., to the factory. 


; United States, 
DUPLEX 
They are adjustable over 
and double steels. Money refunded for any corset not 
imitations. We shall prosecute all such manufacturers 
&e. 
Large sizes for circulars, &c., $8 to $9. 
Kelsey & Co., Meriden, Conn. 








> a 
<EXGELSIOR 


Brown’s French Dressing. 
THE ORIGINAL! BEWARE OF IMITATIONS! 
AWARDED HIGHEST PRIZE AND 





PARIS 


EXPOSITION, 1878. 


MRS. LANGTRY, 


The Famous Jersey Lily. 


It would be a pity if the famous beauty should suffer | 
even temporary inconvenie nce in consequence of our | 
climate affecting her “velvet voice,” when a well-known 
and tried remedy is at hand for her relief. In such cases 
HALE’S HONEY OF HOREHOUND AND TAR has 
been found particularly beneficial by its action in 
promptly allaying an irritated or congested state of the 
vocal organs, and dispelling sore throat, coughs and 
bronchiz i s. All sufferers remember the na me. 
CN rENTON, N. Y., Proprietor. For sale by 








all drugg siete. 
Glenn’s ) Sulphur Soap beautifies complexion. 


The PIVOT CORSET 


ELASTIC AND EASY 
IN ANY POSITION. 








This Corset expands and 
contracts with the breathing, | 
and yields to every move-| 
ment of the wearer, making 
an EASY AND ELE- 
GANT FIT. 


FOR SALE EVERYWHERE. 
PRICE $1.00. 
Manufactured by 


FOY, HARMON & C0., 


NEW HAVEN, CONN. 


Equipoise Waist, 
For Ladies, Misses, Children and Infants. 


THE ENVIABLE REPUTATION which these 
Waists have acquired is wholly owing to the meritorious 
plan of the petra and the entire satisfaction 
hey have giver 
THE CUT repr esents the Waist as made for Ladies 

and Misses, boned, and 
with fall bust; the con- 
struction of inside of 
bust, under fullec 
piece, is that of a cor- 
set front, so that a cor- 
set and perfect bust 
support is provided 
within a waist. In the 
OpenBack Soft Waists, 
as made for Children 
and Infants, particu- 
lar attention to the 
physical proportions 
and requirements of 
the growing little ones 

as been ‘iven 
shaping the parts, and 
from the large variety 
of sizes, all ages can 


REG. 1883 


EASY T0 BREATHE WHILE 
SINGING 














pepe be perfectly fitted 
PATENTED. from stock. 
Sent by mail, postage — on receipt of price. 


CES: 
Ladies’ Lac ~4 Bae k and Boned 
Misse ¥ | 
Soft. 
Children’s and Infants’........ 
Directions for Measuring. 
For Ladies and Misses, take a snug measure around 
waist over dress, and vive it to us in inches. 
For Children and Infants, take chest measure also, and 
state age of child. 
Send for Circulars, Mention the COMPANION. 
C2" One good Agent wanted for every City and Town in 
the United States, Address the Manufacturers, 


GEO. FROST & CO., 





287 Devonshire Street, BOSTON, MASS. 













WASHER. 


Will wash Cleaner, Easier, and with Less Injuryto 
Clothes than any other in the World. We challenge 








any manufacturer to produce a better Washer. 





If you feel dull, 


color of skin, or ye llowish-brown spots on face or body, 


drowsy, debilitated, have sallow 
frequent headache or dizziness, bad taste 
ternal heat or chills 
spirits and gloomy forebodings, 


irreguh rv appe tite, and 
tongue coated, 


you are sutfe ring from “torpid liver,’ 
or “biliousness.* In many eases of “liver complaint’ 
only part of these symptoms are experienced, As 
remedy for all such cases Dr. Pierce's “Golden Medica 
Discovery has no equal, 
cures, 


as it effects perfect and radica 
At all drug stores. 






STOVE. POLISH 





Wrens 


in mouth, in- 
alternated with hot flushes, low 


a 


For Beauty oi Polish, Saving Labor, Clean- 
Durability and Cheapness,U nequalied. 
BRKCS.. Proprietors, Canton, Mass, 


Every Machine Warranted FIVE Years, 
and Satisfaction Guaranteed. The only 
Washer that can be clamped to any sized Gm 
tub like a Wringer. Made of malleable 
\ron, galvanized, and will outlast any two wooden 
machines. Agents wanted. Exclusive Terri-4 
‘ory. Our agents all over the couutry are ing 
from $75 to $200 per month. Retail price, $7. 
Sample to agents, $3. Also our celebrated 











| 
| 


qs THE KEYSTONE Saas 





KEYSTONE WRINGERS AT LOWEST | WHOLESALE PRICES, 


OVER 300,000 IN ACTUAL USE 
And all giving perfect satisfaction. . 
ACENTS WANTED. 


DIAMOND DYES 


Are the Best Dyes Ever Made. 


DRESSES, COATS. scAnrs, HOODS, yaan. 
STOCKINGS, CARPET RAGS, RIBBONS, FEA 
ERS, or any fabric or fancy article easily and “petectty 
colored FA any shade, 

32 ST AND DURABLE COLORS. 
EACH hie: KAGE WILL COLOR | to 4 LBs, OF GOODS, 
Ask for the DIAMOND DYES,and take no other, 
None can compare with them for ep y. Durabili- 
ty, Simplicity and Economy. Sold by all druggists and 
merchants, or se end us ten cents and any color wanted 
sent postpaid. deepens 7 s and a book of direc- 
tions sent for a‘ 2-ce nt stamp. 

WELLS & RICH ‘ARDSON CO,, Burlington,Vt, 


Cold Paint. Silver Paint. 





Bronze Paint. Artist’s Black. 
For gilding Fancy Baskets, Frames, Lamps, C —__ rs, 
and for all kinds of ornamental work. qual to any of 


the high-priced kinds and only 10 cents a package at the 
Grageiets’. of post vost aid from 
LS & ARDSON /CO., Burlington, Vi Vt. 


FAIR DEALING. 


TheNew 
Czarina 
Switch 
with 
Six 











MEDINA’S LISBON WAVE. 
On receipt of sample shade, we will for- 
ward Hair goods by mail to any part of the 
U. 8. for approval, before the price is 
paid. Send for circular to 


JOHN MEDINA, 
463 __ 463 Washington Street, Boston, Mass, — 








KNITTING SILK 


SUPERIOR IN LUSTRE 


TO ANY OTHER. 


Ful LN oo Of above, as well as of the culehrated 
EUREKA SPOOL SILK, EMBR a RIES, FLOSSES 
&c., for sale by all the leading dealer 

Sixty-page llustrated Pamphlet with rules for Knit- 
ting, Embroidery,Crochet, &c., sent for 6 cents in pe a 
Address, SUREKA'SILK CO., Boston, MASS 








at Cuticura Does 
NFANTILE and Birth Humors, Milk C rust, Sealled 


“See Wh for Me!” 


Head, Eezemas, and every form of Itching, Sealy, 
Pimply, Scrofulous and Inherited Diseases of the : Blood, 
Skin and Scalp, with Loss of Hair, cured by the CuTi- 
CURA REMEDIES, Absolutely pure and safe, Cuticura. 
the Great Skin Cure, 50 cts.; Cuticura Soap, an exquisite 
Skin Beautifier and only Medicinal Baby Soap, 25 cents, 
and Cuticura Resolvent, the new Blood Purifier, $1, are 








sold by druggists. Potter Dr ug and Chemical Co., Bos- 
ton, §2 Send for “How to Cure Skin Diseases. 











TEEL 
PENS. 


DOUBLE ELASTIC. 





Spencerian 


RITING 
FLUID. 


OF SUPERIOR QUALITY. 








BUST WORKMEN, Send 2-cent stamp 





Our PENS are made in England, from the BEST STEEL by the 


for 5 sample pens. and price list. 


IVISON, BLAKEMAN, TAYLOR & CO., 


753 and 755 Breedway, New York, 











